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“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 


LINES 
ON THE BRITISH MAIL STEAMER, BRITANNIA. 
BY A LADY PASSENGER. 
Roll on, roll on, ye giant waves, 
In grandeur fierce and wild ; 
Old Ocean tho’ he madly raves, 
Must own me as his child. 
Roll on, across our liquid path, 
With hoarse and sullen roar, 
And all your gathered wealth of wrath 
In whitened vengeance pour. 


I am as fearless as the bird 
Who makes the waves his home, 
And weaves his nest with song unheard 
Amid the breakers’ foam ; 
Who boldly dips his snowy wing 
In surge as purely white, 
Then soars aloft, in airy ring, 
With scream of wild delight. 


Away! and round yon distant rock,* 
In stormy fury wave ; 

Ye may the timid landsman shock, 
But not the sailor brave 

Our trim and gallant bark disdains 
The might of raging tides ; 

Swift o’er old Neptune's vast domains, 
A Queen, “ Britannia" rides. 


She scatters from her circling wheels, 
The foam that marks the pace, 

As hurls the war-horse from his heels, 
The dust in battle chase. 

Her canvass to the breeze she flings, 
As to the free air 

The Eagle gives his noble wings 
When leit his mountain lair. 


God shield the bark from every ill, 
And bless her faithful crew, 

Her officers of worth and skill, 
Her ‘“* Hewitt’'+ brave and true ! 

And bless the veteran known to fame, 
Whom once the waters bore 

To battle for his country’s claim, 
The valiant ‘‘ Commodore.’’t 


God bless the men, and mighty lands, 
Old Ocean rolls between; 

The President, who ours commands, 
And England’s Royal Queen! 

May virtue each with glory crown, 
May dark oppression cease ; 

And cry of battle never drown 
The silver cry of peace ! 


ithe lower part of the Columbia, the flattening of the forehead and compression 
of the whole head, which gives them a hideous appearance. Immediately af- 
| ter birth the infant is laid in an oblong wopden trough by way of cradle, with 
moss under it. The end on which the head reposes is raised higher than the 
rest. A padding is then me on the infant’s forehead, with a piece of cedar- 
bark over it; it 1s pressed down by cords, which pass through holes on each 
side of the trough. As the tightening of the padding and the pressing of the 
head to the board is gradual, the process is said not to be attended with much 
pain. ‘The appearance of the infant, however, while under it, is shocking ; its 
| little black eyes seem ready to start from their sockets ; the mouth exhibits all 
the indications of internal convulsion ; and it clearly appears that the face is 
gradually undergoing a process of unnatural configuration. About a year’s 
‘pressure is sufficient to produce the desired effect. The head is ever after com- 
\pletely flattened ; and the upper part of it, on the crown, seldom exceeds an 
inch in width. This is deemed a mark of beauty and distinction, like small 
jjand crippled feet among the Chinese ladies of rank. All their slaves, whom 
they purchase from the neighbouring tribes, have round heads. Every child of 
ja slave, if not adopted by a member of the tribe, must be left to nature, and 
therefore grow up with a round head. ‘Bhis deformity is consequeutly a mark 
of their freedom. On examining the skulls of these people, several medical 
|men have declared that nothing short of ocular demonstration could have con- 
ivineed them of the possibility of moulding the human head into such a form.” 
\—* They have a belief in a future state of rewards and punishments. Those 
who have well and faithfully discharged all the duties of this life will goto a 
‘mild and happy region, teeming with all the comforts of existence ; while those 
|who pursue an opposite course will be consigned to a cold and dreary region, 
where bitter fruits and salt-water will form their principal means of subsis- 
tence. They have also a tradition about the origin of mankind: they believe 
\that man was originally created by the superior Deity, but in an imperfect state, 
|'being rather a statue of flesh than a top being ; but a second Divinity, less 


| powerful, in pity of his helpless conditio#, opened his eyes, gave him motion, 
‘and taught him all the functions and tie arts of life.”"—* They regulate the 
prices of their articles by haigua, which is a milk-white round shell, of extreme 
‘hardness, found in the neighbourhood of Nootka Sound. It varies in length 
from one to four inches, and is about half an inch thick, hollow, slightly curved, 
jand tapering a little towards the ends. It is highly estimated, the longest be- 
jing the most valuable. It resembles the top shank of a common clay smoking- 
ipipe. They are valued in proportion to the number that, when ranged on a 
string passing through their hollow tubes, extend a fathom’s length. Forty to 
ithe fathom is supposed to be the fixed standard of excellence and worth: for 
instance, forty which make a fathom are worth nearly double fifty which make 
ja fathom. Their extreme fragility, lightness, tenuity, and delicacy of colour, 
lare what appear to give them their importance. They are thus caught in Noot- 
‘ka Sound and along Vancouver's Island: a piece of deer-fiesh, or of fish, is 
‘dropped from a line to the bottom ; this they cling to, and are then drawn up, 
and carefully gutted and preserved.” 

To these curious statements we shal! only add two other extracts: the first 
jdescriptive of a sort of Indian-polka, which may be introduced among our 
fashionable circles when they are satiated with the Bohemian) 

“On the wedding-day they have a public feast, at which they dance and sing, 
jsometimes in separate groups—sometimes all dance and sing together, men 
jand women. In their singing, which is a sort of irregular chant, they all keep 
‘to the same key, and therefore it is not easy to distinguish any individual ex- 
jcellence among them. In their dances they throw their bodies into a variety 


DUNN’S HISTORY OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

The Chinooks, Waakiacums, and Cathlamets, are of one common stock.) 
“They are rather a diminutive race, generally varying in height from five feet) 
to five feet five inches ; the women being about six inches shorter. Their legs) 
are generally crooked, their ankles thick, and their feet flat—a deformity 
caused, no doubt, by their passing so much of their time in childhood squatting: 
on the calves of their legs and their heels in the bottom of their canoes ; a fa- 
vourite position, which they retain even when on shore. The women increase) 
this deformity by wearing tight bandages round the lower part of their legs 
The faces of both sexes are round; their eyes small and sharp; their noses 
broad, flat at the top, and thick at the end; their nostrils large ; their mouths 
wide ; their lips thick ; their teeth short, irregular and dirty. In addition to 
these characteristics, the women have their ears slit, the cartilages of their no- 
ses perforated, and their heads and bodies saturated with salmon oil. They 
are inferior in muscular power and activity to the Indians of the plains, who 
hunt the deer and buffalo, and ride on horseback.”"—* The first salmon caught 
is a consecrated thing, and is offered to the munificent Spirit, who is the giver 
of plenty. They have a superstitious scruple about the mode of cut ing sal- 
mon, especially at the commenceinent of the season, before they have an as- 
surance of a plentiful supply. ‘To cut it crosswise, and to cast the heart into 
the water, they consider most unlucky, and likely to bring on a scarce season. 
Hence they are very reluctant to supply the traders at the station with any un- 
til the season is advanced, and tuey can calculate on their probable stuck, lest 
an unlucky cross cut by the white men may mar all their prospects. Their 
mode is to cut it along the back; they take out the back-bone, and most stu- 
diously avoid throwing the heart into the water. The heart they broil and eat ; 
but will not eat it after sunset. So plentiful is the fish, that they supply the 
white men with it in abundance. It is now made a lucrative article of foreign 
trade. Indeed, large quantities of it.are sent to the Sandwich Islands, and 
other places.”—“ There prevails a singular custom among all the tribes about) 

* Alluding to a large rock just to the westward of Cape Clear. 


+ Hewitt the Commander of the Britannia. 
Lieut. Parsons the Mail Agent on board the Britannia. The Mail Agents are all Bri- 


tish officers, and are isvariably called Commodore’s, on board the 4 


lof fantastic attitudes, and move their hand keepingtime tothe music. On 
‘these occasions they are decked off in their best dresses and ornaments. They 
‘have one curious custom in their dances: at stated periods they keep puffing 
\from a painted tube—one end of which is inserted in the mouth, the other 
|pointed upwards—quantities of fine down, which flies about their heads, pre- 


||senting the imitation of a snow-shower.” 


This would be a new and nig effect at Almack's, with our gay birds of pa- 
radise flitting about with their Ups and downs! But now to conclude with a 
strange tule : ‘ 

“The chief, who is supposed to possess the ‘ right divine’ of governing, and 
to be the intermediate agent between the great solar spirit—the Creator and 
Supreme Ruler—ani his creatures here below, retires at times, whenever he 
fancies himself summoned by the divine call, from the tribe, without giving 
them any previous intimation of his mission, and takes up his abode in the lone- 
ly woods and mountains, taking clandestinely with him a small stock of dried 
salmon for sustenance. When he is missed by his family, the report is spread 
abroad, and then it is known that he has gone to hold familiar converse with 
the Great Spirit, who will, within a short time, descend to give him an inter- 
view. Intelligence has then been procured from the Indian who saw him last 
on that day as to his route, and the district of the woods and hills to which he 
is likely to confine his wanderings ; and a sacred boundary line is drawn round 
this district, within which it is a crime of profanation to a on hunting or fish- 
ing excursions on pain of death. Should any unlucky Indian even meet this 
compound of chief and priest in his excursions, he is sure to be put to death, 
either by the chief himself—for he must be perfectly passive in the infuriated 
chief's hands; or, should the chief in his abstracted mood not attack him, he 


must, on his return to the tribe, env the guilt, and resign himself a 
voluntary victim. “Should he conceal the fact of his ences, | the chief, and 
should the chief on his return charge him with the fact, then he would under- 


go the most shocking torture. e duration of the chief’s absence on this 
mission is irregular—at least it is long enough to exhaust his small stock of 
food, even with the utmest economy. It is often three weeks. When hunger 
pinches him (and he generally selects the most desert and dreary region, desti- 
|tute of esculent fruits or roots,) his imagination becomes inflamed, and wha 
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paying the penalty. Why should not Edinburgh have a Vice-regal Court as 

well as Dublin? The revenues of the abolished and curtailed offices, which 

are now most improperly absorbed by the Treasury, would defray the greater ‘ 
part, if not the whole of the expense ; and our nobility and gentry, instead of : 
squandering their incomes in London, where they are nobodies, might take their 

is re-| legitimate station as the leaders of Scottish society, and spare us the mortifi- 

cation of knowing that we are Provincials, not only in substance, but in name. 

Young Scotland.—True! But who will venture to be the leader in such a 

movement? The kobe: dare not do it; indeed, their policy, like everything 

else they have attempted, has been most ruinous for Scotland. The Conserva- 

tives, again, are supine and timid, distrustful of their own strength, and almost 

slavish in their 4 oR to the will of ministers. There, for example, was 

Lord Aberdeen's Kirk Act, than which a more useless piece of legislation never 

cumbered the statute-book! I never met one Conservative who could hold up 

his head and defend it ; and yet it was carried simply because no Scottish mem- 

ber (with the exception of the Non-intrusion champions) would rise up in o 

ition. If this state of things continues, we may shut up Shop, and start r 
ndon or Sydney. Only a few weeks ago, £1500 per annum was filched from 
Edinburgh. We have now no Solicitor of Excise. 

Bon Gaultier.—Why don’t the papers take the matter up? 

Young Scotland.—They have no pluck ; and, indeed, they look on as indif- 
ferently as if they were in the pay of the Southron. O for an hour of glorious 
old Belhaven ! 

Bon Gaultier.—And the knaves will be fingering with our currency, too? 
| Young Scotland.—Pshaw ! what pigeon-livered slaves are we, that they dare 
pluck our beards in this fashion’ Not that I have any personal interest in the 
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was before religion or superstition becomes now frenzy—during which the fan- 
cied interview with the Great Spirit occurs. He returns at last to the village 
the most hideous object in nature, with matted hair, shrunken cheeks, blood-} 
shot eyes, and hed lips ; his blanket, which is his sole comm all hang-) 
ing in shreds about him, torn by boughs and brambles ; his face all begrimed 
with filth ; animated with all the unnatural ferocity of a demoniac. 
turn is by night, and as uncertain as his departure. He does not first arrive, 
generally, at his own house, but rushes to some other, according to the blind 
caprice of his wildness ; and, instead of entering it by the door, he ascends the 
roof, tears off one of the cedar-board coverings, and plunges down into the 
centre of the family circle; he then springs on one of the full-grown inmates 
like a famished wolf, wrenches with ci teeth a mouthful of his flesh from his 
limbs or body, which he convulsively bolts down without any process of masti- 
cation, but barely chopping the lump once or twice for the purpose of easier 
deglutition. No resistance is made ; for the sufferer thinks that he has been 
ordered by the Great Spirit to yield = part of his flesh and blood as a sort of 
peace or sin-offering to the priest. e chief then rushes to another house in 
the same way, and makes the same hurried repast. He continues this process 
along other houses, until, in a few hours, he becomes exhausted from the quan-| 
tity of human living flesh that he has devoured. He is then taken home in a 
state of torpor, and thus remains. like an ove beast of prey, for a couple} 
of days. After his resuscitation he is languid and sickly ; and, as he must not 
partake of the usual food for a certain time after he has got his fill of the hu- 
man sacrifice, he goes on but slowly to convalescence. I have been more than 
once in close connexion with one of these chiefs after his restoration, and his 
breath was like an exhalation from a grave. ‘The wounds inflicted by his bite, 


2 though held as sacred trophies, often proved mortal. Their mode of cure is//matter, heaven knows ! 
“ this :—They apply eagle-down as a stiptic tocheck the hemorrhage, andthen|| Bon Gaultier.—Charles, it is a pity that you are not a Robert Macaire. 


Young Scotland.—Wherefore ? 


apply a plaster made of pine-tree gum. Several of the wounded and conse- 
crated persons, after we established our fort, finding their own mode of treat- 
ment ineffectual, came to our surgeon (applying to me first as interpreter) to 
have their rankling sores healed. ‘They used to present a most hideous appear- 
ance, being jagged and torn, and often shewing the clear indentations of the 
human teeth; and besides, the fetor issuing from them was most noxious. The 
daughter of one of the chiefs (who practised this abomination,) the wife of one 
of our men, told me that her father, on his return to the village, after his so- 
journ in the woods and mountains, met an Indian, on whom he flew, and whose 
side he continued to bite and devour until his bowels protruded. The Indian 
made no resistance ; and when the chief ran off, he crawled to the village ; 
and though every effort was made to heal his wounds, they were found to be 
too mortal for human remedy. He died soon afterwards, in their idea a conse- 


crated person. So much importance and pride do these Indians attach to these 

lacerations, that the youngsters, who have not had the good fortune to be thus 

scarred, apply lighted gunpowder to their limbs, and use other means to pro- 
uce a holy gash.” 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS.—NO. II. 

Bon Gaultier.—Charles, are you much of an orator? 

Young Scotland.—Rather so ; on circuit, to the considerable disgust of the 
juries. But why do you ask? 

Bon Gaultier.—Why don’t you turn Agitator? Why not unfurl the banner 
of the Ruddy Lion, and make notoriety and a living out of “ Justice to Scot- 
Jand?”” I don’t doubt, Charles, that with your principles, one might get up a 
strong general case of injustice to our poor country, quite as touching and pa- 
thetic as the tale of Erin’s wrongs. 

Young Scotland.—Y es, and with even greater cause. Scotland has suffered 
from centralization far more than the sisterkingdom. Edinburgh is the princi- 
pal victim, and is rapidly becoming a mere shell ; while the wealth and sub- 
stance, that should fill it, is caught in the national current and absorbed in the 
vortex of London. Your pig-headed matical citizens are too silly to see 
their own interest. They croak about retrenchment and reform as if these 
things were more important to them than the prosperity of their native metro- 
polis ; and the English, who have a quick eye for the main chance, have taken 
the hint, and commenced the work of abolition in the north ! 

Bon Gaultier.—Really, Charles— 

Young Scotland.—O, by heaven, Sir, it is true! We never were a rich na- 
tion, but the heaviest blow we have received since the Union is through the 
agency of our pseudo-patriots. ‘ Let’s have retrenchment,” cried excited 
Sawney, who was quite new to the trade, and therefore went at it hip and thigh. 
** By all means!” replied complacent John Bull. ‘“ Are there any little mat- 
ters at your end of the island that you can conveniently spare'” Sawney 
pointed to the Customs and Excise, and the Boards were instantly transferred 
to London. Then went the Jury Court, Commissaries, Officers of State, every 
remnant of the ancient royalty and court of thekingdom. Incomes were pared 
down to the lowest farthing, royal bounty ay seme the revenues of Scotland 
peeled away like the rind of a plum from its kernel,—all the savings were sent 
up tothe Treasury ; and we now find that our taxation is not a farthing less, 
nay increased, while our metropolis is goi 
venue that was purposely spared to Scot} 
separate legislature and power. 

Bon Gaultier.—Dry your forehead, my boy— 

Young Scotland.—No, Sir, 1 shall do nothing of the kind. I thank God that 
there is not a single drop of English blood within my veins ; but I would sooner 
ten times over be an Englishman, than one of those meddling fools who are 
driving us rapidly to our rum. If retrenchment must needs take place, let it 
begin atthe fountain head. Plethoric London had better havea care. The 

rovinces,—amongst which, I presume, they are pleased to class the hereditary 

ingdom of the Stuarts,—may chance to awaken one day from their lethargy, 
and unite against this grossly partial system of centralization. Meanwhile, so 
long as I have a voice to raise, or a hand to wield a pen, shall [ continue to exe- 
crate and expose the incredible idiocy of the dotards, whose meanness has dri- 
ven the aristocracy from their native land, and whose shallow petulance and 
conceit are the laughing-stocks of the southern portion of the island ! 

Bon Gaultier.—Malachi Malagrowther redivious! Right there, at all events. 

Young Scotland.—Is it not a notorious fact, that one-half of the tradesmen 
in Edinburgh subsist entirely upon the Court of Session? And yet, heaven 
help their understandings! I believe a moiety of them would be glad to see 
that venerable institution swept away to-morrow, for no better reason, than be- 
cause it is ancient and venerable. 

Bon Gaultier.—Hine illa lachryma! The Parliament House will combat 
valonously for its own. Were I minister, I would rather thrust my hand in a 


as a condition of her surrender o 


to pieces for want of the very ‘af 


hive of hornets than attempt to lay a finger on a sherifiship. I will not say, 
however, that I differ from you in essentials, though your picture may be some- 
outwitted, 


to be and is now 


what highly charged. Scotland has allowed 


Bon Gaultier —Any man with the intellects of that acute Chevalier of St. 
Lazarus, might make a good thing of it just now. Saunders, who used to be 
as cautious as a trapped racoon, has been fairly bit by the tarantula of specula- 
tion, and is going a-head with rather more than the vehement emphasis of a 
Yankee. Three railway lines from England in the market at once! Is Scot- 
land an El Dorado, and are the Southrons coming to overrun us? 

Young Scotland.—Pooh ! the Caledonian line will pay handsomely ; and so 
will the Central to Perth. 

Bon Gaultier—Doubtless. You hold stock in them. But the others? 

Young Scotland.—Are not the shares at a premium ? 

Bon Gaultier—So much the worse! The greenhorns never buy in at first, 
but are sweated by the original stock-holders. Night and day the bellows of 
Prospectus are kept in perpetual puff. Strata of coal are discovered, which 
have not been worked since the days of Julius Cwsar ; and pigs of lead, with 
the stamp of the Twentieth Legion, are fished from morasses, to testify the ex- 
uberance of galena. A population starts up on each side of the rail as mira- 
culously, and more rapidly, God wot, than the harvest of the serpent’s teeth ; 
and Sawneys, on the muirland, are far more plentiful than snipes ! 

Young Scotland.—’Tis a wholesome state of things. Let's start a com- 


Bon 
Gaultier.—A . You shall be Secre I Pe irman. 

Young Scotland.—I vote against water. I hate Father Mathew ! 

Bon Gaultier.—Confound gas! 

Young Scotland.—And the devil take Canal stock! 
"Bon Geultier 

aultier.—Profitable—but low. I demur to the iety of - 
ing the lower orders to avunculate their blankets and ot amt Think you a 
Joint-stock Company for ensuring Law-pleas would pay ? 
Young Scotland.—At any rate, we should receive the cordial thanks of the 
Faculty. There is sore grombling among the juniors in the Outer-House at the 
paucity of multiple-poindings. But I don’t think the field is sufficiently ex- 
tensive. More than half the applications would be made in forma pauperis, 
with juratory caution only for the payment of the premiums, and capital would 
be required for the Fee-fund. It won’t answer. 
Bon Gaultier.—I have it! Tue Great Nationat Union Jort-Srock 
Wuisxy-Toppy Company or Scor.anp, with a Reservoir on the Calton Hill, 
calculated to mix and project seven thousand gallons of that incomparable fluid, 
per minute, through pipes to be conveyed to every house in the city and suburbs, 
and a main pipe direct to Glasgow ! 
_ Young Scotland.—Our fortune is made! What as ididea! A tod- 
diometer in every cellar, and tumblers piping with perennial hotness! Methinks 
I see the great piston of the central steam-engine go crashing through the hills 
of sugar! We must make the Thane superintendant. 
Be Gaultier.—-Proparstory to knighthood, yes. Apropos, what are the Free 
oing 
Young Scotland.— 
* * * 


* * * 
Bon Gaultier (rings).—Oysters ! 
Young Scotland.—Do you mean to deny— 
Bon Gaultier—My dear boy, | mean to deny nothing ; only I would rather 
hear you upon any other subject. You have a slight tendency to apoplexy, 
Charles, and I never feel comfortable when I see the veins on seut Iecend 
look so flushed and full. Take down a volume of the classics, and calm your- 
self with Ovid. Why will you not translate the Epistles from Pontus ? 
Young Scotland.—They are too lachrymose ; but a beautiful article might be 
written from them. The scenes of his exile are painted like a winter piece. 
How terrible to the indolent and luxurious Italian must have been the horrors 
of the Thracian climate ! 
Bon Gaultier.—Ovid had no pluck, else he might have amused himself pro- 
fitably by driving a trade in ermine skins. Turn me off a ballad eztempore. 
Young Scotland.—From what? 
Bon Gaultier.—The Metamorphoses. I suspect you have dene the Art of 
Love already. 
Young Scotland.—Will you have the story of Lycaon ! 
Bon Gaultier.--Good : and let the metre be round and flowing. 
Young Scotland.—As Chevy Chace. Here goes. 

THE BALLAD OF LYCAON. 
FROM OVID. 


Out spoke, then, Jove to the gods above, 
As they sate in their skiey hall, 
“ The deed is done, and the forfeit won, 


What say you toa 
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Then list, my children all, 
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While I speak the crimes of those fearful times, 
Too black to be forgiven, 

And the cry of wrath that rose from‘earth, 
And drew us down from Heaven ! 


“Tn form and face like the human race, 
We hush’d our thunders still, 

And glided down from the hoary crown 
Of the high Olympian hill. 

The world we made so fresh and fair 
Was now like a desert grown, 

For the stain of blood was everywhere, 
And the altars were overthrown. 


“ We took our way, at the dawn of day, 
Over Menalus dark and grim, 

And we heard the howl of the beasts that prowl 
In Cyllene’s forests dim. 

We wander'd through Lyceeus, too, 
Swart with its pine trees’ shade, 

And we reach'd the floor of the tyrant’s door 
As the daylight ’gan to fade. 


“Then made we sign of our might divine, 
And the people straight kneel’d down, 

But Lycaon chafed at his subjects’ faith, 
And check’d them with his frown. 

‘ The truth we'll test of this holy guest,’ 
The tyrant thus began, 

‘ And if his powers be more than ours, 
Let the god eclipse the man !’ 


“ He thought to creep, when ail men sleep, 
Armed with a trenchant blade, 

And pierce the heart of the stranger wight, 
In his own pavilion laid. 

But first to try if a heavenly eye 
Could fathom his foul design, 

He stained his hand in a mortal’s blood, 
Ere he bathed it red in mine. 


“A herald lay in his house that day, 

- A nation’s pledge to him, 

But the caitiff slew him as he slept, 
And hewed him limb from limb ! 

With care he dressed that odious feast, 
Then with a horrid sneer 

He bade us come to the banquet room 
And taste his royal cheer. 


“Tn wrath and ire I made the fire 
Through the vaulted dwelling roar, 
And hurled the foul Penates down 
On their master’s tainted floor. 
In fear and dismay he fled away i 
To the forest solitudes, 
And howled alone, like a guilty ghost, 
In the wild Arcadian woods. 


“ For days and days he wander’d there, 
A wretch by heaven accurst, 

The viscous foam from his black lips flew, 
And his soul was mad with thirst. 

He cried for blood, he raved for blood, 
Till a fearful change began, 

And he turned to rend the peaceful flocks, 
And lost the shape of man. 


“‘ His shoulders bare were clo 
His limbs grew long and lean, © 
Yet still you might trace on his wolfish face 
What once the wretch had been. 


with hair, 


The grisly locks were hard and stiff, 


\|There, in cask pitched newly over, is a vintage clear and strong ; 

| There, among the trees, a brooklet brawls with murmurs hoarse along ; 
|!There be garlands, where the violet, mingling with the crocus, blows, 
Chaplets of the saffron twining through the biushes of the rose ; 

|| Lilies, too, which Acheloes shall in wicker baskets bring, 

| Lilies fresh and sparkling, newly dipped within some virgin spring. 

'| There are little cheeses also, dried between the verdant rushes, 

|| Yellow plums, the bloom upon them, which they took from autumn’s blushes, 
| Chestnuts, apples ripe and rosy, cakes which Ceres might applaud ; 

||Here, too, dwelleth gentle Amor; here is Bacchus, jovial god ! 

| Blood-red mulberries, and clusters of the trailing vine between, 

| Rush-bound cucumbers are there, too, with their sides of azure-green. 
‘There, too, stands the cottage-guardian, in his hand a willow-hook, 

| But he bears no other weapon: maidens unabashed may look. 

|\Come, my Alibida, hither! See! your ass is fairly beat ; 

Spare him, as I know you love him. How he’s panting with the heat ! 

| Now from brake and bush is bursting the cicada’s shrilly note ; 

||E’en the lizard now is hiding in some cool sequestered spot. 

|| Lay thee down !—to fail were folly—by the glassy fountain's brink, 

| Cool your goblet in the crystal, cool it ever ere you drink. 

|'Come, and let thy wearied body ‘neath the shady vine repose, 

| Come, and bind thy languid temples with a chaplet of the rose ! 

|Come, and ye shall gather kisses from the lips of yon fair girl ; 

| He whose forehead ne’er relaxes, ne’er looks smiling, is a chur! ! 

|Wky should we reserve these fragrant garlands for the thankless dust ? 
‘Would ye that their sweets were gather'd for the monumental bust ! 

||Wine there !—wine and dice !—To-morrow’s fears shall fools alone benumb. 
| By the ear Death pulls me. “ Live!” he whispers softly. * Live; I come!’ 


There is an Italian Hunter’s Tryst for you! Is not the whole picture deli- 
jcious 
Young Scotland (Rings, and Wailer enters.)—George—a box of oranges ; 
‘two drums of figs ; grapes—a jar of them! and a couple of bottles of claret! 
, ( Warter vanishes in bewilderment.) There is no sitting still, with such a pic- 
‘ture as that before one. It is as full of rich and varied colours as one of Ru- 
ben's pictures, or a London fruit-shop. My mouth waters after these plums 
‘and cheeses. Oh, for a pottle of mulberries! 
| Bon Gaultier.—Pshaw ! you are always thinking of the sensual and material. 
| For my part, now, I am decidedly enamoured of that pretty barmaid, with her 
basket of lilies, bedropt with dewy diamonds. I can imagine nothing more 
pleasant than an afternoon spent in sporting with such an Amaryllis in the shade. 
Of course we should not forget the fruit and wine entirely. 
i Young Scotland.—Of course not; you are too old a snake for that.— Sine 
| Cerere et Baccho friget Venus. Why, it is my firm conviction you would be 
kissing your goblet twice, for once that you thought of doing the same honour 
\to the lips of the aforesaid Acheloes. You playing Adonis! Come, now, Bon, 
were you ever really, and bona fide, and in downright earnest, in love? 
'| Bon Gaultier.—Was I ever out of it? Since ever I have knuwn myself, or 
“had acquaintance with mine own desire,” I have been a slave to the sex; a 
very martyr. I have experienced the passion in all its shapes ; the boy's fancy 
for his playmate, a thing begotten of, aud nurturing the dawning sense of the 
‘beautiful, —pretty pastime of the heart and lips ; the youngster's moping dream, 
|—a condition of sheer lunacy ; the preposterous delusion of the man, that out 
\of a pair of fine eyes conjures something a little higher than the angels, and 
discovers its mistake the first week of the honeymoon, by finding that its idol 
has neither mind, temper, spirits, nor heart. 
i Young Scotland.—But you don't call these love, surely * 
'| Bon Gau/tier.—They make up the best part of what passes current for it. 
.|'There is another species of love,—and the only one that deserves the name,— 
\|absolute and impassioned, as Romeo's, manly as Othello’s, and pure and reve- 
lrential as Dante's for his Beatrice; but of that it is not my hint to speak. It 
jis not for profane tongues or ears like yours and mine, Charles. 
| Young Scotland.—* A thing to dream oj, not to tell,” eht Heigho! Well, 
| I believe you are right. I have in my day, like Touchstone, suffered sore ex- 
tremity for love. The woeful sonnets that I penned would have kept the Me- 
} 


tropolitan in poetry. Did you ever do any thing in that way, Bon? 
Bon Gauitier.—Oh, bless you, yes! 1 always had a neat hand at the son- 
not ; aad even now, I could improvise you half adozen, and * love, still love’’ 


should be the theme of them all. Suppose we try one in the Shaksperian vein * 


The eye was cold and keen, as thus :-— ee 
And the savage sneer of Lycaon’s mouth BEAUTY AND LOVE. 
In the famished wolf was seen !” | If 
auty that hath charm e world away, 
Bg oe The last stanza is first rate ; but the rest is not worth pre Of teeeses, whece the amevous winds do play, 
, Curling fall sighingly their folds among ; 
Young Scotland.—Thank you. Nos hac novimus esse nihil. When 4 = Of lips, whevecn the sweets of Hybla hung. 


something that is worth preserving, I'sha’n't leave you to find it out. 


don’t mean to pretend that you have ever done any thing to merit the amber o 


immortality 
Bon Gaultier.—Certainly not. You know very well that literature is only 
my toy; and nothing worth a week’s remembrance will ever be done by any 
many who treats it as such. Magazine articles are not literature. 
oung Scotland.—If they be, heaven help my ignorance! I never read a 


Gaultier —Whw does! It is quite enough to write in them. Charles, 
do you know any thing of Virgil’s minor poems ! 
oung Scotland.--Not more than I picked up at school, when I used to turn 
to them in despair from that everlasting pius #ineas and histwaddle. Thanks 
to Apollo, I am in a state of pleasant ignorance as to their demerits. They are 
rubbish, of course. All minor poems are, my own included. 
Bon Gaultier.—You shall judge. I turned off one of them—the Cossa— 
over my coffee this morning. I like it much ; and if Virgil did not write it, as 
some of the commentators say, the greater pity forhim. Thus it rans— 


THE INVITATION OF THE TAVERN DANCING GIRL. 
FROM VIRGIL. 
See the Syrian’girl, her tresses with the Greek tiara bound, 
Skilled to strike the castanets, and foot it to their merry sound, } : 
Through the tavern’s reeky chamber, with her cheeks all flushed with wine, 
Strikes the rattling reeds, and dances, while around the guests recline. 
Wherefore thus, footsore and weary, plod through summer's dust and heat ! 

Better o’er the wine to linger, laid in yonder cool retreat! 
There are casks, and cans, and goblets,—roses, fifes, and lutes are there,— 
Shady walks, where arching branches cool for us the sultry air. 
There, from some Mzenalian grotto, all unseen, some rustic maid 


Of cheeks, where by the rose the lily lay, 
Of radiant brows, and eyes serenely gay, 
Preud of the joyous witchery they flung ; 
If to be all another’s, mind and heart, 
To nothing see, save by that other's eyes, 
To have no thought, but she is there, a part, 
No hope, no joy, bat with her image dies ; 
If this be beauty, and true love decreed, 
Then do I love, and thou art fair indeed ! 
Young Scotland.—Ah! very prettily turned, indeed, for a gentleman of your 
ears. 
: Bon Gaultier —My years! You are personal. What is that you have got 
there? Monckton Milnes’ Palm Leaves? 
Young Scotland.—Sloe leaves, | should say, to all ap nee! Cold asa 
coquette, and as matter-of-fact as an apple dumpling. Call you this poetry ? 
Bon Gaultier.—What ! 
Young Scotland.—Why this—the first Ihave opened upon. It is styled 
“ The Turk at Constantinople to the Frank.” Harris Nicolas could not be more 
rosaic. 

i For History is not silent, what we did, 

Long ere we crushed to dust the Grecian name, 
It was no Western, to whom Bajazid 

Surrendered his long heritage of fame. , 
Good heavens ! we shall have Euclid in the Spenserian stanza next. I'll rhyme — 
you so by the ell— : 
Sam. Rogers kept a shop in Regent Street, 

And dealt extensively in sugar candy, 


Pipes her shepherd notes, that babble sweetly through the listening glade. 


Where of a forenoon people came to eat 
Mince pies, and with cherry brandy. 
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Bon Gaultier.—Come, come, you are too hard upon Milnes. I grant you 
that his principle in poetry isa bad one. He makes reflection predominate over 
— and there lies the grand mistake. Passion is the all in all in poetry 
e do not go to it either for our facts or our metaphysics : we want to hear the 
voice of the heart speaking out in the language of universal truth, and interfu- 
sing the inanimate objects of nature with its own stirring life-blood. 
oung Scotland —Right, cld fellow! Give me the poet who makes your 
heart burn within you, who sends your blood dancing along your veins in a 
stronger current, who makes you lose yourself in the joys or sorrows of himself) 
or his heroes. What heresy is this of Monckton Milnes? “To interest or be- 
nefit us, poetry must be reflective, sentimental, subjective ; it must accord with 
the conscious, analytical spirit of present men ; it must be deeper than descrip- 
tion, more lasting than passion, more earnest than pleasure; it must help, or 
= to help, the mind of man out of the struggles and entanglements of 
i e.”’ 


Bon Gaultier.—And it does so, precisely because it is vivid in description, 
profound in passion, end seg ere of earnest enjoyment ; when it wants these 
) oermae's itis naught. Bat it is not by putting the aphorisms of Mohammed or 

onfucius, or ‘‘ the solemn facts of truth,” into smooth couplets, that any wri- 
ter will help the mind of man out of the struggles and entanglements of life. 
We have too much reflection, and too many facts, thrust upon us every day of| 
our lives. What we want is imagination and impulse. 

Young Scotland.—And mark the conceit of the “to interest or benefit us.” 
Us, forsooth! We poor snakes must have stronger food than the “ words that 
wise Milton and brave Raleigh spoke.” Shakspeare is not good enough for 


us. 
Bon Gaultier.—Hand me the volume. Here is a poem, the best in the book, 
and a very beautiful one, too, of its class. It is entitled 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
Myriad roses, unregretted, perish in their vernal bloom, 
That the essence of their sweetness once your beauty may perfume. 


Myriad veins of richest life-blood empty forth their priceless worth 
To exalt one Will imperial over spacious realms of earth. 


Myriad hearts are pained and broken, that one poet may be taught 
To discern the shapes of passion, and describe them as he ought. 


Myriad minds of heavenly temper pass as passes moon or star, 
That one philosophic spirit may ascend the solar car. 


Sacrifice and self-devotion hallow earth and fill the skies, 
And the meanest life is sacred whence the highest may arise ! 


Young Scotland.—Very pretty, I daresay ; but my vaste is for something 
much more simple in poetry—less conscious, less analytic. 

Bon Gaultser.—*‘ We murder to dissect.” Beauty and passion are like love 
in the beautiful fable of Apuleius. ‘They die under the scrutiny of prying eyes. 
Have you seen D’Arlincourt's Three Kingdoms? 

Young Scotland.—Yes. 

Bon Gaultier.—What is it like! 

Young Scotland.—St. Peray. Sparkling, frothy, and thin. I should take 
him to be a brave, chivalrous, credulous soul, sent into the world some three 
centuries too late, so that, failing the lance of the tournament, he has been 
compelled to have recourse to the pen. On the whole I like the Vicomte. His 
admiration for Scotland is excessive, and he writes with much unction on the 
Forty-five.—[ Remainder week.] 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, HIS NOBLES, SERFS, 
AND SERVANTS. 
( Continued.) 

(We esteem ourselves fortunate in having had the opportunity of extracting these 
curious papers from a manuscript entitled “ Revelations of Russia,” by a late Re- 
sident,—the publication of which may shortly be expected, and which will throw much 
the present actual state of Kussia und the Russian people.—EpiTor 

The Emperor Napoleon, if diffuse and wordy in his written style, has at least 
left to posterity some of those pithy sayings, into which a whole volume of 
ideas is condensed—a whole picture crowded. ‘* Grattez le Kusse,” he said, 
‘et vous trouverez le Tartare ;”’ ** Scratch, and the Tartar will peep through 
the Russian.”” We have seen in our last chapter somewhat of the truth of 
this epigram. He calls the Emperor Alexander a Greek of the lower empire ; 
and he further says, ‘‘ Woe unto Europe, if ever a tsar should arise who wears 
a beard!” After one has closely examived the men and things within the 
Russian empire, one is struck with the profound appreciation of character, and 
the portentous import contained in these picture-sentences, which one had 
ranked at first amongst sayings more terse than true. 

These words of warning to Europe, ‘‘ whenever a tsar shall wear a beard,” 
strike us in all their force, when we turn from the contemplation of the great 
body of the Muscovite people, the private serfs, the crown serfs, and the freed- 
men—the true bearded, caftaned, superstitous Russians of the days of Ivan 
the Terrible—all comprised in the general name of moujik. ‘There are, at a 
rough statement, upwards of twenty millions of private serfs, and nearly the 
same number belonging to the imperial domain ; and they are already so blind- 
ly obedient to the tsar, so blindly confident of his power, that it is no exagger- 
ation to say that many believe he can stay the pestilence or the tempest, or 
allay the drought, at his pleasure. This is the case witha sovereign who runs 
counter to their dearest prejudice, who shaves their cherished beards, who sends 
them chained together to his armies, and whose garb and habits are those of 
the stranger. hat would it be with a tsar who seemed a thorough Muscovite 
like themselves, in his dress, his habits, and feelings! Why he might use their 


fanaticism as a mighty lever to uproot the very nation, and cast in any direction} 


around him, like a tremendous human avalanche. 

The reader may perhaps remember, in antithesis to this hint given to the tsars 
to wear a beard, by the great conqueror, the advice which a genius, no less re- 
markable in the world of letters, gives to the Emperor Alexander :— 


Teach him to wash and shave his Baskir hordes, 
And into ploughshares turn their barren swords. 


in these contradictory counsels are comprised the only course which 
would have led to that elevation which the tsars of Russia have so long been 
dreaming, the one to the devastating glory of a Timuur, the other to the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of the large portion of mankind, of which fate has 
made them guardians. The Emperor Nicholas has not had the genius to per- 
eeive that the middle path he follows will never lead him into either of those 
diverging roads to greatners. © 


portant element, if the most inert, of the colossus of Russian strength. Physi- 
cajly the moujik has retained more of the Sclavonic than in his manners, cus- 
toms, and feelings ; but even physically he bears no small traces of his admix~ 
ture with the Turk and Tartar, beneath whose rule he groaned so jong ; the 
cat-like eye standing downwards from the temples; the nose, of which the 
‘nostrils are almost always visible; and sometimes not only the dark hair and 
complexion, but the high cheek-bones, and the regular Mongolian physiognomy . 
It would appear, however, as if, on the whole, the Tartar and Mongolian type 
\became rapidly effaced in the vigorous fecundity of the Sclavonic ; and hence, 
whilst the European aspect in a few years predominates, where two-thirds of 
the blood was originally Tartar, the P bere retains all its true proportion of 
Asiatic spirit, though the Asiatie features may only be occasionally traced in the 
faces of individuals. It is this admixture during centuries of servitude, which 
has made the difference between the Muscovite and Polish character, for the 
language of these people still bears as close a resemblance as the dialects of 
many of our old English countries to each other. 

As regards personal appearance, the hideousness of the women, and the 
comparative comeliness of the men, have caused the latter to be considered as 
handsome by many travellers. Their dense hair, thick beard and mustaches, 
white teeth, and the loose drapery of their semi-Asiatic dress, are all apt some- 
‘what to mislead us; but when we see these men as soldiers, cropped, shaven, 
jand dressed in clothes which show the figure, the illusion utterly vanishes ; we 
find the face, that appeared handsome when hidden by tufts of hair, mean and 
inexpressive ; the Herculean frames, when stripped of the sheepskin, sink into 
disproportioned insignificance, and are always distorted by the great ‘ote mel 
ance of the stomach, occasioned by the waut of nutritious quality in their food, 
and the consequent quantity required. * 

The Marquis de Custine is enthusiastic in his praise of the male beauty of 
the Muscovites ; but it is evident that he has been misled, partly by the circum- 
stances above-mentioned, partly from having judged of the race by the ser- 
vants and coachmen of noblemen, to whose appearance he often alludes ;—but 
these are no fair specimen, being chosen for their beauty out of thousands of 
serfs ;—and lastly, from confounding with the pure Muscovites the people of 
ithe Ukraine, which is already Cossack. Now the Cossacks, as will be hereaf- 
‘ter shown, are no more Muscovites than Muscovites are Poles, or Dutchmen 
Englishmen. The wish of the Russian government being to obliterate the 
memory of their Polish brotherhood, this wish has inspired the Russian writers 
and historians, particularly the courtly Karamsin. The confusion occasioned 
oy the fact that ** Cossacks” was the general term in several adjoining countries, 
for all freebooters, has led to the belief of their Muscovite origin, because the 
early history of Russia constantly alludes to Cossacks long before the present 
remarkable races has been called into existence. . 

The most conclusive evidence on the subject of the pearance of 
the Russians, is to be derived, in St. Petersburg, from the examiipation of the 
imperial guard—a selection from sixty millions. There are many thousands of 
men, all up to the six-foot standard, and yet it would actually be difficult, when 
stripped of their padding, to find twenty men equal to the first promiscuous 
twenty in Queen Victoria’s first or second life-guards or blues. 

The moujik inhabits a log-house, which he builds with his own axe, with 
which he is marvellously dexterous ; the interstices he stuffs with moss, and 
cuts down and planes, to surprising smoothness, with the same instrument. 
The axe is his constant companion ; it is a tool a little crooked in the handle, 
and he laughs at our English hatchet, as being almost useless for want of this 
peculiarity. The severity of the climate he inhabits obliges him to make one 
for himself, and he does make one within his dwelling, the whole long winter 
through, hotter than that of the tropics. Necessity, that mother of invention, 
has taught him what all the science of civilization has left unlearned in this 
respect, in France, in England, and even in Germany. In England, if not 
precisely correct, | am within the mark, in stating that thirteen-fourteenths of 
our fuel is wasted, or, in other words, that where we burn fourteen ton of coal, 
the heat of thirteen of them af wasted up the chimney. In France and Ger- 
many, the iron stoves, besides never disseminating a proper heat, part with 
some of the metal to the atmosphere, and burning all the particles of dust and 
vapour that settle on their surface, give rise to noisome and unwholesome 
gases. The Russian etove is a vast.stack of bricks, with a small oven, and 
intersected with flues; the oven is filled with wood or faggots, and directly the 
icarbonic acid has escaped from the fuel, the chimney and the iron door of the 
joven are closed, and the place is heated for the next four-and-twenty hours. 
The bricks, a material very slow, if®conducting heat, take several hours to heat 
through, after which they keep parting gradually and equally with the caloric 
they have absorbed, for the next six-and-thirty hours. 

The moujik all the winter wears his sheepskin ; sometimes the whole year 
through, though it is often in summer superseded by a caftan of the coarse 
brown or gray homespun wool ; he wears a coloured woollen sash to fasten it 
round the waist, in which his faithful axe reposes. His bushy hair is shaven 
from the nape of the neck, and the hair is cut all round the head by clippi 
awav all that appears under a wooden bason, put upon it by the operator ; it is 
cut somewhat in the fashion of a thorough-bred’s * bang tail," and with the 
same original object, that of making itJogk thicker. A leather strap, i 
over his forehead,binds down these dense locks, and reminds us of the old Gree 
fashion ; but it requires a powerful imagination to see any trace of the Greek 
profile or expression beneath this classic head-gear. 

The moujik provides against the rigour of the climate ; he does not, and he 
cannot, brave it with the same impunity as even the Spaniard or Italian. At 
a battue party, where a hundred and fifty peasants were beating the wood, in 
an intense cold, with a strong wind, there were only six who were not some- 
where frost-bitten. The six foreign sportsmen for whom they were beati 

up the game, though externally less well provided, were untouched by the cold. 
The moujik leaves his dwelling, his blood raised by the heat of his arti- 
ficial atmosphere to a high temperature, and the thick sheepskin, an excel- 
lent non-conductor, retains the heat for several hours ; when it is escaping, the 
first roof beneath which he takes refuge, restores him to the same tropical 
warmth. 

The movjik, like all classes of the Russians, is inordinately fond of a vapour 
bath, and learns to endure a temperature of steam approaching to 200 deg. 
Fahrenheit. When his body is thoroughly heated, it is generally known that 
he rolls in the snow, or plunges in ice-cold water. At night, the dvorniks, 
or porters, in St. Petersbuig and Moscow, in a cold of twenty-five de- 

s of Reaumer, the intensity of which freezes alcohol, and converts into 
hail-stones boiling water thrown into the air, come ott barefooted and covered 
only by a cotton shirt and linen trousers, to let in the carriages of their masters. 
The moujiks are often seen snoring, dead drunk in the snow, in the severest 
weather. 


Let us now proceed to examine the class of bearded moujiks, the most im- 


From facts like these, which arrest the observation of every traveller, it not 
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surprising that an idea should have been imbibed that extraordinary power of where is the marvel’ He knows that he can bribe the powerful baron, his 
cae cold characterizes the Russian people ; but on closer examination, we||master; that his master again bribes some one, before whom he trembles; 
find isely the reverse to be the case. The most delicate English or southern! |that his master’s master bribes a still more potent superior ; and analogic rea- 
child, when heated in the vapour of the Russian bath, cannot fee] the coldness} 'soning will not permit him to doubt, that as the minister is bribed, so the mi- 
of snow or ice. The pails of iced water thrown on the bather, feel merely) nister bribes the emperor, and so the saint may in the end bribe God Almighty. 
tepid. The simple immersion in the coldest water does not even produce a) Perliaps the state of social relations in the Russian empire may chiefly in- 
shudder, whilst the body has so great an amount of caloric to part with ; to re-| fluence his character as far as honesty is concerned. ‘There are few robers in 
main in it when the human temperature is reduced beyond a certain point, Russia, but how many Russians are there who are not thieves! The waking- 
which the Russians never do, might prove dangerous, or even fatal. The|dream of every Muscovite peasant in the empire, is to become a trader. When 
moujik, who rushes half boiled from his bath into the snow, feels his teeth chatter) he can thus far satisfy his ambition, his avidity of gain is such, that no solid 
on plunging unprepared into water of the spring temperature of our English! ulterior advantage to be derived from the best customer can induce him to fore- 
rivers. igo the present opportunity of cheating him, if only of a few pence ; nothi 

It is the same principle, of the cold uot acting on the human body till it has} can prevent him ben asking double the price for his Rit sell that he wi 

t rid of the superabundant heat artificially imbibed, which accounts for the||be eventually contented totake. But, on the other hand, if he rises into a se- 
impunity of the dvorniks. These men, who, by the way, are not exposed, as|jcond or first guild merchant (and although this is, of course, as great a lottery- 
mentioned, above a few minutes, sleep in rooms in which the temperature of] prize in the existence of the petty trader, as to become a petty trader may be 
the atmosphere is not less than ninety Fahrenheit, and in addition to this lie) to the indiscriminate population of a Russian village), he may be pretty safely 
upon sheepskins stretched upon the stack of hot bricks which form the Rus-| entrusted with large sums of money, as is required in the internal trade of this o 
sian stove. They, or any body else might, when thus heated, stand for many| vast country, and will join in commercial associations, in which the mass an- i 
minutes > the open air, before feeling the cold; though, if chilled at|\swers for the individual. But is not the key to this anomaly to be found in the 
the outset, “instead of being as they are at fever heat, in the same space of||fact, that the value of credit is the great conservator of the probity of all other 
time their extremties would be frozen hard. The drunken moujiks who are!|commercial communities. 
seen sleeping in the snow, having always rapidly drank a quantity of ar-|| One striking feature in the character of the moujik, is the rooted distaste he 
dent spirits, the body is in a high state of temporary fever. eir sheepskins) shows for all os employment, and his natural love and aptitude for 
prevent the rapid escape of the heat thus generated ; but when this ceases, the rade. In this he can only be compared tothe Armenian, or rather the Israel- 
man wakes and seeks the instantaneous ae of a human habitation. In an| ite, at least the modern Israelite—for the biblical Hébrews, surrounded by com- 
intense cold, a few minutes only elapse between feeling chilly, and the stagna-) mercial nations, showed in those days as little adaption for commercial pursuits, 
tion of the bluod; no two evils can well be more different than to be frozen or| as they have since been distinguished in them. Bat, as with the Jews, at least 
to be perished. When the moujik is not within reach of a human habitation,! until recently, the Muscovites’ love for trade does not extend beyond a matter 
or where he has not sufficiently recovered his instinct before parting with the) of barter or agency ; it does not lead him with equal readincss to manufacture. 
animal heat, he freezes to death. Thousands of peasants are so every winter||nor does he iow any abstract preference in favour of any of the mechanical 
in the Russian dominions. ‘arts over agricultural labour, directly the former require any personal manual 

Of all people in the world, perhaps the Russians are those who in their lives) exertion. Superficial observers have supposed the Russian to have a natural 
have felt the least cold ; but they understand an art of which we are wholly ig-||incapacity for figures, from seeing him use in every shop and market-place, 


norant in our temperate climes—that of perfectly guarding against i's rigours,| and even government-office, the litt!e frame of calculating beads, similar to ; 
better even than all other northern people. But onaky 2 are naturally| those of the Chinese. But this is a glaring error ; the Russian is an excellent a 
less fitted to stand its severity than any of the white race. Physically, the! calculator, and he at all times prefers this congenial labour of the brain to the Aye: 
Rosgiah moujik is far from being, in any other sense, strong or enduring ; the| labour of the hands. 4 bP 
very nature of the food precludes the ibility of this. He grows wheat and|| This tendency, whether inherent, or from whatéver causes it may have pa 


rears-cattle, of which the rapacity of his master, during four centuries, has al-| arisen, is deeply to be lamented in a country of which the principal riches are ae 
allowed him to forget the taste : he lives almost entirely on rye, ferment-|/agricultural ; but it is so general, that perhaps now nothing but the restraints ~ Fo 
cabbage, and a little rank black hemp-seed oil. It is true that there are) of servitude or misery prevent the great maggof the peasantry from trying get 2 
many people tn Eu whose staple of food is rye. It is true, that the po-| fortune in trade. , eat. 
tato contains chemically still less of what are supposed to be the nutritive por-|} The author has heard an intelligent Russian endeavour to palliate beets 7 sat 
tions of food than even rve, and it is true that there are races almost fed on the) bitrary authority of his government, by saying, “ You are as well aware as ts hes 
potato ; but experience shows that root to be so happily adapted, as an article||am, that if to-morrow our nobles were as free as English gentlemen, our pea- ~~ 8 re, 
of food, to the human constitution, that man evidently thrives better reduced’ sautry as free as English peasants, nine out of ten of every noble family who ‘4 
to the potato than to the rye. could scrape together the means, would fly into that civilized Europe we long 
But the singular perverted taste of the Muscovite people induces them to re- ifor through our prison bars ; nine out of ten of the moujiks, silieved: trons their 
duce before they consume a large pait of the nutriment rye grain contains.| servitude, would abandon the soil to which they are tied, to start with a ped- 
They ferment their bread to the third or acetous degree ; the black bread o llar's pack.” 
Russia, unlike that of all other countries, is bitter and sour, and as nauseous) Of course, that very freedom would render the Russian empire a residence 


in the mouth a® alum. The starch and sugar of the grain is so lost by this||less to be dreaded by the noble, and the want of bread must soon drive the 


process, that it contains far less nourishment than even the rye-bread of the ex-| moujik again to the i tail. 


treme north, when scarcity obliges the inhabitants to mix with the grain one-| lower classes is not 
which the whole world affords us. Let us not talk after this of the artificial 


half of the sweet tender bark of the pine-tree. 


But this tendency of both the ‘higher and 
e less true, or the less unlike any other picture of society 


Probably the peculiar acidity of this bread, and of the fermented cabbage, ||condition of civilized communities. 


obliges the moujik to eat large quantities of salt. The biscuit of Russian men- 


of war’s-men is a rusk made of this bread ; they may be seen soaking it in the) |yanced on this subject. 
jbighly-cultivated farm and park-like appearance of the country struc 


sea-water. The weak quality of their food requires them to consume it in im 


The following anecdote affords a remarkable illustration of what has been ad- 
When the Emperor Alexander visited En _ the 
nim so 


mense quantities ; its acidity seems to require much salt, and the joint salt and forcibly, that he engaged some Englishmen to introduce a similar system to 


acid taken into the stomach evidently render necessary a proportionate amount! hig own dominions. 


Amo others were two Quakers, brothers. Land was 


of liquid to wash it down. This liquid is taken in the shape of quass, or water lallotted to them on the banks of the Neva, above St. Petersburg, and also on 
discoloured, and rendered slightly acid by this bread or by fermented rye ; or ithe road to Tzarskéezelo. Several wretched cottages gave shelter on this 
else of hot water called tea. : aot : . |\ground to a few imperial serfs. The labour of these men were placed at the 
Tea, it may be here observed, is the principal luxury, besides brandy, in Siapocal of the adventurers ; the emperor advanced them £4000 capital ; they 
which the moujik indulges, when iv. nis power.” It is common to see him on} were to hold it for a term of years rent free, and at tne expiration of that term 
these occasions cali for a samovar, or Sea-qmn full of water ; this he continues} ithe rent to be paid was to be d on to their mutual satisfaction. The soil 
pouring through a small tea-pot containing ’@’pinch of tea, until the water is|/was rich ; the vicinity of St. tersburg afforded any quantity or quality of 
all consumed. He will actually thus imbibe eight, twelve, or fifteen pints of manure, and in a few years the whole tract assumed the appearance of an I 
hot liquid at a sitting. Like the Russians of all classes, he drinks it from 4)\\ish district. The brothers paid back the borrowed capital, realised a hand- 
tumbler, and he will, when able to afford it, take with it two or three small) some fortune, and offered, at the expiration of their lease, about 2000/. per 
lumps of sugar. When in company, for he is convivial even over this thin be-| annum, as rent for a part of it,—which was conceded to them. The rest of 
verage, a piece of sugar is passed round, and each guest bites from it @ piece,||the now fertile land was divided amongst the imperial serfs, who had originally 
which he keeps within his teeth while a glass or two is swallowed. Perhaps vegetated upon it, and had since been forced to bring it into proper cultivation. 
this habit was overlooked by a traveller from whom we have largely quoted,|/f, was given to them rent-free, with all the stock u it, as. an encourage- 
when he talks of “this elegant beverage. me . ., . ||ment; and around them was an unlimited quantity be land, which would 
It has been deemed advisable, further on, to divide the Russian empire into! have been conceded to them, and which it was ho their interests would 
two great general divisions—the re, pe the north, or that of forest swamp prompt them to reclaim. 
and cultivation, and the southern regi@n, covered with vast steppes, or prairies,//" The results of the first and second year's crop placed each of these men, who 
principally inhabited by nomads, and still devoted to pastoral purposes. had néver 
The former of these great divisions is peopled by the great bulk of the pounds ; there was nothing to prevent its becoming an income to them. In- 
purely Muscovite race ; and to those inhabiting it, as regards their mode of |steaq of this, they one and all abandoned their farms, to speculate. One or 
life, the description given above must be understood to apply. In the region||two have thriven; the rest have sunk back to poverty ; the land is again 
life is the produce of drowned with water and overgrown with bushes ! 
ure, the case is naturally reversed, and not only the carnivorous races of Tar- . ey ; = tend 
tars and Cossacks live principally upon flesh, but even the Muscovite portion of| the 
the scanty population of these southern regions, as well as of that where it an of the moujik 
forest and prairie governments blend into each other. The moujik is deeply) |, enly to turn all his ; ts to the acquirement of wealth as the only me- 
tinevured with veneration and superstition; he is patient, cunning, eager O!//.1.04 of alleviating his hard lot, but also to seek to obtain it only by those 
gain, dishonest in obtaining it, and yet generous. He firmly believes that St.//7 os. which will enable him to conceal it, both from the rapacity of his lord 
Alexander Nevsky (a very prodent and truly Russian saint), floated down the! |, 4 of the agents of the emperor! We shall see, on examining his condition, 
river Neva upon @ mill-stoue ;* he never enters an apartment without crossing!/.4.., ii. caution is generally so well-founded in this respect, that he may well 
himself before the gaudily-framed picture of the tutelar saint; he is wonder- thoes: few inctances ia which it might be safe to 
ore it on all holidays, be the pure oil of the olive, as the dignity of his})" i). singular apathy with which the movjik sees those nearest and dearest 
lestial patron requires; and when he has risen to the rank which the ambi-|),. yi exposed —— brutal racuc without allowing his features or 
tion ef every peasants covets, that of meschinine, or licensed to trade, he swears his manner to express the slightest disapprobation of their sufferings or sym-— : 
lustily ‘by him, to attest the honesty of a fraudulent bargain, and inwardly en-)\ 214, in them, is strangely anomalous with his usual kindliness of manner to- ig 
deavouts to make Heaven a ipator of his deceit, by promising the saint a 
per centage on the gain, to be applied to the adornment of his Andi!" ‘The drunkenness of Russian moujiks is nearly always a loving drunkenness. 
* This story is more ly related of St, Anthony, who is traditionally said to have other iously in t et, and in their language : 
embarked ea it on the Tiber, and drifted the Aulantic, the Baltic, the Neva, and then unable to 
purpose! |their eyes on any human beings more abject, they find unconsciously some so- 


viously owned as many shillings, in possession of a few hundred 
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lace in treating each other with that respect, of which the share, due even to 
the most fallen humanity, is utterly denied them by the classes above them ! 
MR. HAY’S WESTERN BARBARY-. 
{Second Notice.) 
The following example at first sight looks likes a piece of obdurate revenge ; 
but it really seems to have been dictated by a barbarian sense of duty. ‘ No, 
Heaven forefend! I would not kill thy soul.”—* Nought I did in hate, but all 


in honour.” 
EXECUTION IN MOROCCO. 


inothing in the world but that horse, which he bought when a colt, selling his 
tent, flocks, and even his wife, to buy it.” 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

I remember, on one occasion, travelling in this country with a companion 


who possessed some knowledge of medicine ; we had arrived at a door, near 
| which we were about to pitch our tents, when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, 
| cursing and swearing at the ‘‘rebellers against God.” My friend, who spoke 
/ alittle Arabic, turning round to an elderly person, whose garb bespoke him a 

| priest, said—‘* Who taught you that we are disbelievers! Hearmy daily 
prayer, and judge for yourselves :*’ he then repeated the Lord’s Prayer. All 
‘stood amazed and silent, till the priest exclaimed—** May God curse me, if ever 


Another instance of capital punishment was attended with the following sin=)|f curse again those who hold such belief ; nay more, that prayer shall be my 


the market of Tangier a fellow-villager, whom he suspected of being tvo in- 


timate with his wife. The brother of the murdered man set out immediately || 


for Meknas, where the Sultan was then residing, and claimed the life of the 


murderer. The Sultan heard the case ; acknowledged the justice of the de-|' 


mand ; and,summoning the plaintiff into his presence, delivered the following 
curious decision. 

“* We grant you our permission to take the life of the murderer of your bro 
ther with the same instrument of death with which he was assassinated, and on 
the same spot, and at the same hour of the day. But,’’ added the Sultan, “‘why 
seekest thou also to be a manslayer! Accept the price of blood, which is law- 
ful unto true believers, and we will guarantee you its payment from our She- 
reefian hands, and two hundred mitzakel shall be the sum.” 

To this the plaintiff replied, “* Can that sum purchase me a brother !” 

“* Go thy way,” said the Sultan; ‘we have heard and understood ; a letter 
will be given you by the Vizier in which our mandate shall be written.” 

Furnished with the sentence of death, the man returned to ‘Tangier, and pre- 
sented it to the Governor. 

On the same day of the week and at the same hour, the murderer was brought 


out of prison, and seated on the very spot where he had taken the fellow-villa-|, 


r’s life, while crowds of people attended to witness his death. 

The pistol was now given to the brother of the murdered man ; when, having 
loaded it, he went up to thé criminal, walked slowly in a circle round him, and 
said, “ In the presence of God and man, I call upon you to answer me truly : 
didst thou slay my brother?” 

To this the criminal replied, “I did.” 

of the multitude, now stepping forward, addressed the brother of the 


ut may be remembered and written among us in letters of gold.” 


MOORISH ART OF INGENIOUSLY TORMENTING, 

The most horrible tortures are resorted to for forcing confession of hidden 
wealth. ‘The victim is put into a slowoven, or kept standing for weeks in a 
wooden dress ; splinters are forced between the flesh and nail of the fingers ; 
two fierce cats are put alive into his wide trousers, and the breasts of his 
jwomen are twisted by pinchers. Young children have sometimes been 
squeezed to death under the arms of a powerful man, before the eyes of their 
|parents. 

| A wealthy merchant at Tangier, whose aur: sacra fames had led him to re- 
‘sist for a long time the cruel tortures that had been employed against him, 
yielded at length to the following trial ; he was placed in the corner of a room 
wherein a hungry lion was chained in such a manner as to be able to reach him 
with his claws, unless he held himself in a most constrained and unnatural posi- 
lion. 


SUNRISE FROM THE RIGHI. 

From “ Rambling Records of Peeple and Places.” 

| There was a great contrast in the appearance oftwo parties assembled round 
ithe table d’hote of the hotel at Lucerne, on the 13th of September, 1841. 
Those at the one end had their faces so tanned and freckled, from the effects 
lof open air, and burning sun, that the original hue of nose, cheek, and forehead, 
was hardly recognizable ; while the complexions of the other guests had, ap- 
parently, not been subjected to the same brouzing influence. Of these two 
‘parties, the first had that day returmed from an excursio® to the top of the 


} 


murdered man : ‘‘ Accept the price of blood,”’ said he, “ and I promise you one Righi, and the second was to make the ascent the next morning—We were 


hundred ducats in addition, which those here assembled will gladly give.’’ 

“ Worthless words,” said the villager ; and again he walked round his victim 
Again he asked him the same question, and again the same reply was given. A 
second offer was now made, of two hundred ducats; and again the villager 
walking round the criminal, repeated his question, adding, ** Say what thou be- 
lievest ; I am about to take thy life.” 


“That God is God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God!” responded the}! 


‘among the latter. 
| As may be supposed, the conversation between those who had just come 
‘down, and those who were about going up, turned upon the incidents of the ex- 
pedition. Indeed every oue at the table had some Righi adventure to recount 
\—some piece of useful advice, information, or warning to administer, for the 
benefit of novices. 

One told how, when he reached the top of the mountam, bringing with him 
an appetite that had been waxing stronger and stronger during the long ascent 


Hardly were these words out of his mouth, when the pistol was discharged.|'9,, foot, until the sharp air at the summit put the last finish to its already keen 
It had been placed at the small of his back, being the same spot where he had) eqye, he found the little inn full of guests as hungry as himself, and hardly a 


shot the man for whom he was now about to die; but the wretched criminal, 
although mortally wounded, did not expire for some hours. 

From other stories in the book, this certain punishment, it would appear, 
chiefly obtains for murder intowns. Had the first man been wily enough to 
shoot his victim in the country, no one would have interfered, as involving a 
blood-feud ; and the next of kin might have watched his opportunity to shoot, 
the murderer with impunity, till one else killed him in turn. From a slightly, 
marked trait in one tale of a blood-avenger, this custom seems of itself enough, 
to keep a people backward inthe most necessary arts, and totally opposed 
to learning and science, which require leisure and a free mind. A gen- 
tleman with a blood-feud on his hands seems to have quite enough to 
do to look about him, without occupying his mind with abstract specula- 
tions. 

The principal involved in the following anecdote is not new, but it shews 
be difficulties to be contended with in Morocco by a gentleman in search of a 

orse. 


THE ARAB AND HIS BARB. 

It is not always that the Arab is ready to part with his horse, if a good beast, 
whatever price may be offered ; though money among the degraded people of 
Morocco will work miracles. A circumstance which proved this occurred to me 
about four years ago, when accompanying poor John Davidson some few days’ 
journey into the interior. 

As we were proceeding between Mehedeea and Rabat, we were joined by a 
troop offmounted Arabs,one of whom was riding a mottled grey,the handsomest 
barb I ever saw. 

Riding up to the man, I entered into conversation with him ; and having put 
him in good humour by praising his steed, I told him I would make him rich if 
he would sell me the mottled grey. 

“* What 1s your price !’ said the Arab. 

I offered a hundred and fifty mitsakel, about twenty pounds sterling ; a large 
sum in the interior. i 

* Tt is a good price,” said the Arab ; ** but look,’’ said he—and he brought 
his horse on the other side of me—* look at this side of him ; you must offer 
more. 

“ Well, come,” I said, ‘‘ you are a poor man and fond of your horse ; we 
won’t dispute about the matter; so give me your hand. What say you? two 
hundred ?” 

“ That is a large price, truly,” said the Arab, his eyes glistening ; and | 
thought his horse was mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had been too ap- 
parent ; so the Arab thought | might go still further ; and, shaking the bridle, 
off he went at full speed. The mottled gray curled its tail in the air, and 
vanished to a speck in no time. I turned to speak to Davidson, and the 
next moment the Arab was at my side; and, patting the neck of the 
gray, he said, ** Look at him—see—not a hair is turned! What will you give 
me now!” 

Davidson pro:npted me to offer even four hundred ducats rather than let the 
animal go. Again I began bargaining, and offered three hundred. On this the 
Arab gave his hand, and, thanking me, said—‘ Christian, I now can boast of 
the price you have offered ; but it is in vain that you seek totempt me, for | 
would not sell my horse for all the gold you or any other man possesses.”” Hav- 
ing said this, he joined his companions. 

Calling the kaid or chief of our escort, I asked him if he knew the rider of 
the gray ; adding, that I supposed he must be rich, as he had refused so large 
acum. The kaid said, “Alt know is, that he is a great fool ; for he possesses 


‘morsel to eat. Some soup, most copiously diluted with the pure element, three 
or four chickens, a few dishes of sago pudding, and a very limited supply of 
‘bread, was all the store the larder could furnish forth to appease the craving of 


| about thirty individuals. This traveller, when closely questioned, confessed 


[to a maguificent sunrise. Butthe grand object of the expedition seemed to 
have been so completely lost sight of and obliterated by his sufferings from 
starvation, that it occupied the background of his memory ; while hunger and 
ithe Righi stood forth prominently and indelibly associated in his mind. 

| Another of the company remarked, that want of room was as common an 
evil as want of food in the little mountain inn. He advised our writing on, by 
la trusty messenger, to secure accommodations. 

| You should, by all means, do so,” he added, “if you wish for a single-bed- 
ded room. There are but two or three of these in the house, and they are always 
lin great request, especially by Englishtravellers, who are sometimes unphilan- 
‘thropic enough to prefer solitude to the nocturnal companionship of a strange 
‘German or Russian, smelling strongly of tobacco, and with a wholesome horror 
ito fresh air. ‘There are two beds in all the other sleeping-rooms, and 2 

| But who thinks of sleeping at the Righi top?” exclaimed one of the sun- 
iburnt party, a fine young Englishman, upwards of six feet high, and ath'etie in 
‘proportion. ‘I never closed an eye there last night, and I should think no 
‘more did any one else. When we arrived,I secured one of those said single- 
‘bedded rooms, and most fortunate did I think myself, with the key safe in my 
pocket, while travellers came pouring in on all sides during the evening, clam- 
louring for accommodations. At last, at a very late hour, when we were all at 
‘supper, iu came three ladies—two pretty Fignch girls, with a mother nearly as 
‘blooming and young-looking as themselves. Every room was taken by this 


if| time, and there was no place for them to spend the night in but the table-d’hote 


‘room, where groups of men were singing, smoking, and drinking, in various 
ldirections. 1, of course, in gallantry bound, immediately surrendered my 
‘apartment to the distressed ladies. How they all managed to stow themselves 
lin such a bit ofa place, 1 am at a loss to imagine. When the noise subsided a 
‘little, some of the men, without beds, like myself, began to make preparations 
for passing the night round the stove, Iwas about to follow their example, 
lwhen the landlord came’ to inform me that a traveller, whom he expected, had 
Inot arrived, and that I might occupy his room ifI pleased. I did not require 
‘much pressing, as you may judge, and was soon installed in a small apartment, 
|containing two-beds. In one of these a man was snoring away most comfort- 
ably. 1 took possession of the other, witha prospect of some hours’ rest 
\before the horn should sound, which, I learned, was the signal of reveillé in the 
‘morming. But vain are the hopesof man. No sooner did I attempt to stretch 
‘myself on my couch, than my fect came incontact with the foot-board, while 
| my head was forced up violently against the opposite extremity of the bed. 
|The clothes were so narrow, that when they were drawn over one side of the 
‘person, the other half remained exposed ; and besides their scanty dimensions, 
they were so few and so thin, that the sharp air pierced through them. You 
|bave no idea how intensely cold the nights are in that elevated region. Well; 
‘I covered myself up as well as I could, with my own clothes, and though cramp- 
‘ed and shivering, weariness prevailed, and I began to forget my miseries in 
sleep. It was a short-lived happiness. A dog commenced barking imme- 
diately underneath the window, loud enough to shake the wooden walls of the 
little inn. The occupant of the other bed jumped up im a fright, and ran to the 
casement, thinking the sun was rising. It was still pitch dark, and nota soul 
jseemed stirring ; but our tormentor kept on — away with unabated per- 
severance. I never met suchananimal, At last | gotso thoroughly out of 
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patience, that I could remain no longer doubled up in my short bed. I rose 
and dressed myself, and groping my way down stairs, waited below until the 
household were on foot. Therefore,” added the tal] Englishman, winding 
up the history of his adventures, ‘let none delude themselves with the idea 
pe fvetaa at the top of the Righi ;—they may pass the nywht there, but sleep 
is out of the question.”’ 

“ Well,” said one of the guests, ‘‘ I do not pity any one who, after ali their 
privations, is rewarded at last by a clear sky and a fine sunrise. Half the peo- 
ple who ascend the Righi have neither one nor the other. A reiny, drizzling) 
morning, or else thick mist, is generally what they have for their pains and early 
rising. Even those who start with the fairest prospeets, often leave all the fine 
weather and sunshine behind them, and find a grievous change as they they as 
cend into the regions above.” 

These were sad prognostications for us. Most of the company at the table- 
d’hote had misadventures to enumerate ; and though a few spoke of splendid 
views, sun-rises, and sun-sets, the majority had been unfortunate in their ex- 
peditions. 

How often we find this the case !—Whether it is that our disappointments 
make a deeper and more lasting iunpression upon the mind than our enjoyinents, 
or that hope and fancy always paint brighter pictures than are destined to be 
realised, or that there is something in our nature that prompts us to dwell 
more on the dark than the sunny side of existence—to forget the smile, while 
we recall the tear—I know not ; but so it is, we hear many more complaints 
than gratulatlon in this world of ours. 

When we set out next morning, after an early breakfast, everything promis- 
ed a successful expedition. There was nota cloud in the blue sky, ora ruflle 
on the surface of the lovely lake. Beautiful Lucerne !—what hours of exquis- 
ite enjoyment—what scenes of surpassing beauty are connected with thy 
name! and all so varied in their kind that memory scarcely knows which first 
to dwell upon. The magnificent amphitheaire of Alps that surround the spark- 
ling lake which lies enshrined within them, like a costly gem—their snowy) 


peaks piercing the sky, with here and there along the range, deep, dark, mys-| 


terious fissures, and tall, grey, rocky points—abrupt, or gently swelling—an. 
endless and beautiful variety. Mount Pilate, on the right, monarch of the 
mountain range ; the magic of whose colouring makes it look more like the; 
bright creations of a dream, than any real object in this every-day world | 
Never shall I forget the moment when it first burst upon my view—the morn-, 
ing, when, throwing open the casement to gaze upon the far-famed scenery of) 
Lucerne, (we had arrived there in the dark,) the magnificent mountain pile ap- 
peared suddenly close before me, drawn against the sky, wrappedin its man-' 
tle of that exquisitely clear, soft, deep aerial blue, which pencil cannot paint, 
or pen describe. The form, the colouring, the boldly prominent position—all 
was like magic ; aud the eyes remained rivetted on the enchanting picture,| 
afraid to turn away lest all should fade, too exquisite to last. 


Much of the charm of Luceme depends upon the skies, and we were, in this | 


respect, most favoured, for not a cloud veiled the mountains, or dimmed the, 
brightness of lake or land, while we were there. The delicious evenings spent 


gliding over the calm lake, when the air was cool, and no sound disturbed the)| 


complete repose, save the measured plash of the oars, or the wild cry of the 
water-hen, as she floated by on the wave. The lovely sunsets ;—watching the 
roseate hues tinging first one and then another snowy peak, while the lights 
and shadows formed a thousand beauteous changes among the chain of Alps 

The long ramble along the shore, and the grassy bank, or moss-covered stone 
which afforded a delightful rest among fragrant heath and wild flowers. The 
visit to the busy, bustling market-place, where peasants from the four cantons 


might be seen, in all their picturesque variety of costume ; the large hat, de- | 


corated with flowers, the laced boddice and full petticoat of Uri; the little co- 
quettish cap of Schwytz, with its embroidered crown and black lace borders, 


surrounding a smiling face ; the maidens of Unterwalden, whose long dark) 


tressess are wreathed with white ribbons, and gathered up behind into grace-, 
ful coils, through which is passed a silver arrow or bodkin, wrought in filagree ,, 
and the comely Lucernoises, their snow-white chemisettes peeping out between 
the little black velvet collar that fastens round the throat, and the stomacher, 
laced with bright-colovred ribbons, and garnished with chains. that forms so, 
graceful a part of their costume. 

Then, after the heat, and noise, and turmoil of the market-place, how pleas-| 
ant to stroll under the shade of the quaint, old, covered-in wooden bridges—| 
venerable and characteristie appeudages of Lucerne—to study the painting re- 
presenting scenes of Scripture history, or Swiss valour, suspended from the, 
arched roof ; or to watch the living groups, seated on those wooden benches 
where the market woman rests her basket, while she wipes her hot brow— 
where old men sit chatting in the shade, or young ones stop to exchange a 
word dnd a glance with the peasant maidens, who are comparing the gay rib- 
bons, just purchased in the market-place—where the young mother seats her- | 
self, and lifting up her little one to the balustrade of the bridge, gazes with 
beaming delight into its pleased fice, while she points out the blue water, glit- 
tering and dancing underneath—the boats gliding across the lake, or the cattle, 
with their musical bells, coming down to the opposite shore to drink. 


And let me not forget, while enumerat ing the pleasures of Lucerne, those’ | 


hours of tranquil enjoyment spent at the window of our salon, when it was too. 
hot to go out, and the view too lovely to allow of our reading, or writing, or, 
doing any thing but gazing out upon it—when the far mente was indeed dolce 
and luxurious. Then was the harvest-time of those pretty birds that float in} 
such numbers upon the clear waters of the Lake of Lucerne—the covts or di- 
vers, whose confiding tameness is accounted for by the protection extended to: 
them, it being unlawiul to catch or molestthem. One would think they knew 
that that lazy hot hour of the day was a favourable moment to present them. 
selves, from the numbers that then came floating in the deep water beneath, 


again, through the perfectly transparent water ; the outstretched neck, elongat- 
jed body, and re moving feet, as they shot up ina slanting position, like fly- 
‘mg through crystal, their track marked by a line of silvery bubbles, and bear- 
ing, in their yellow bills, a bunch of grass, which was often seized by the others 
before they had well emerged on the surface. 

But | am forgetting, all this while, our expedition up the Righi. 

We had, as I said before, a charming morning ; nothing could be more en- 
‘chanting than our row across the lake, the secrets of whose depths were clearly 
visible through the transparent waters. Every rock and weedy stone—the 
long wreaths of sea-grass floating at the bottom—the gambols of thousands of 
‘water insects, and fishes darting about, now rising.and now sinking in merry 
shoals. One end of the awning that protected us from the sun-beams, was 


raised so as to enable us to enjoy the lovely view ; the amphitheatre of Alps, 


ithe varied and smiling shores, with all their graceful indentations, Lucerne and 
its many towers, and the glorious Mount Pilate wearing that garb of beauty un- 
der which alone it lives in our recollections. Less fortunate travellers speak 
jof its stern, gloomy aspect ; and indeed the general character of the mountain 
lis that of a bare and savage region, wrapped in suilen clouds; but no frown 
jdimmed its * azure brow” while we sojourned in its vicinity. 

| We were almost sorry when our delightful trajet across the lake was over, 
and we approached Wegzgis, the little village from whence we were to begin 
jour ascent. Our boat touched the shore, and we were hardly landed, wher 
‘waiters, napkin in hand, guides, chaises-a-porteur-bearers, and all the idle 
igroups usually found basking in the sun round a village inn, collected about us 
fron the Weggis hostelry, the Lion, which stands most conveniently near the 
|water's edge. 

| Our inquiry as to whether we could obtain horses being satisfactorily replied 
ito, we strolled about while the steeds were getting ready. Time never hang 
jheavily in a Swiss village. The sight of the chaises-a-porteur, those comfort- 
lable easy-chair inventions for getting up mountains, reminded me of our luxu- 
‘rious ascent in one of them to the summit of the great and lesser Winterberg, 
jin the beautiful Saxon Switzerland, near Dresden. The porters, seeing me now 
look towards them, with an interest inspired by the association of “ departed 
| joys,” thought it a favourable moment to recommend their conveyance. 


“ Ah! if the ladies would only try achaise—so much pleasanter than riding 

on horseback—so much cooler that hot day. And then safe, too: the ascent 
\was very steep, so rugged and difficult in some places ; and those beastswere 
jnever sure-footed—accidents were continually happening. The horses too 
jwere so long in getting ready, and time was precious ; a great many parties 
had already gone up the mountain, all the beds would be engaged—no room 
woud be left. In short, there was not a moment to be lost, and here were the 
ithe chaises-d@ portcurs, all ready to step into, and two men to each, whereas the 
horses had only one guide, aud the charges just the same, not a franc differ- 
jence,”* 
| The eloquent arguments of the poor “ porteurs,’’ though enforced by most 
jpersuasive looks and gestures, were of no avail; and the appearance of the 
horses and their guides put an end to all efforts to tempt us to adopt their mode 
of conveyance. The steed that fell to my lot, a shaggy, clumsy, patient-look- 
jing animal, was pronounced to be the stoutest of the cavalcade, and therefore 
'a carpet-bag and some cloaks were by common consent adjudged to him in ad- 
jdition to my weight, and strapped up behind. The owner, a young mountain- 
jeer, with a fresh-coloured boyish countenance, and a pair of intelligent black 
leyes, acted as guide, and led the way, while the gentlemen of the party, armed 
iwith stouts sticks pointed with iron, proceeded on foot. 
The path wound along the outside of the mountain, occasionally under trees 
jwhich afforded a grateful shade ; now and then emerging into open spots, 
|where the beauty of the view amply compensated for the burning sun. Those 
sudden peeps of the blue lake and lovely landscape outspread at our feet, had 
janenchanting effect, and produced frequent bursts of delightful exclamation 
‘from our party. The guides enjoyed our enthusiasm, and the poor horses were 
certainly not the least pleased of the group. They well knew the established 
iplaces where their legs got a rest while the eyes of their riders were employed 
‘upon the prospect, and we soon began to know when we might look out fora 
view by the quickened pace of the poor animal, as we approached the spot 
where he always halted of himself, without word or sign. 

The trees began to be * few and far between,” as we ascended higher ; and 
jsoon a tall bank or projecting mass of rock, flinging its welcome shadow across 
ithe path, supplied the place of our leafy screen. We were enjoying the cool 
ishade. and breathing our horses under one of those overhanging rocks, when 
we saw a little boy, of about eleven years old, descending rapidly the windi 
jpath befor us. He came bounding along, assisted by an alpen-stock much tall- 
jer than himself. A turn in the descent, which brought our party in view, caused 
‘him to quicken his pace, and flying towards us with a cry of delight, he threw 
jhimself into the arms of the man who was guiding my sister's horse. The re- 
cognition on both sides was a most joyful one; I thought they would have 
‘never done embracing. At last, the maa came forward, leading the little fel- 
low by the hand, and gazing with intense affection and pride at his sunburnt 
face, 
| "This is my son,” said he. He looked more like the child's grandfather, 
‘with his thin worn shrivelled countenance, and the scanty grey hair scattered 
lover his head. The only symptom of youth about him was the fire of a most 
intelligent eye. By the account he gave of himself, le must have been pos- 
sessed of a very energetic disposition. 

“ Finding,”’ said be, “ that travellers generally do not understand our lan- 
guage, I determined to try and teach myself French. My old wife laughed at 
the grey-haired school-boy, but I did not mind. I went to Lucerne, got a 
couple of books, and set so hard to work, that in one winter, by dint of study- 


our windows, in expectation of the usval supply of crusts. Those at a distance, jing every night after the day's labour was over, | learned enough to take the 


too, seemed to guess at what was going forward ; for no sooner had the feast, 
begun, than far off, across the lake, tiny black spots might be seen in all direc- 
tions, skimming swiftly along, and increasing gradually as they approached, 
into the plump, round forms of our glossy favourites. How eager was the strife 
when a larger crust than usual happened to be thrown out !—how amusing the 
contrast between the light, active movements of the compact little divers, and 
those of two or three fat, lumbering, tame ducks, and a heavy, sleepy-looking 
goose, the tenants of a pen belonging to our hotel, who, tempted by the show- 
er of bread, would sometimes set sail and enter the lists with their lively com-, 
petitors. Now and then a fragment would escape the notice of the birds, and 
then how eagerly it was seized and dragged down under the water, by myriads, 
of fishes of every size, that rose to the surface, always on the watch to secure) 
what they could save from the sharp eves of their powerful rivals. How pretty) 
it was to see the active little divers suddenly throw themselves forward, and, 
plunge down to the bottom of the lake ; and then to watch theirrapid ascent 


travellers up the mountain with, and answer all their questions. I get more 
drink-money in consequence than all the other guides, and the old wife laughs 
no longer at the grey-head school-boy, when carries home the batzen to 
her.”’ 

There was something very arog in the pride with which the poor fellow 
brought forward the fine boy who had sprung to his neck so joyously a few mo- 
ments before. 

* He, too, is a guide,” he said. “ Yes, already, though so young, he 

up the mountain often. The gentlemen like him, he is so lively and alert ; 
a young chamois. And they reward him well too. Here, Pierre, let us see 
what you have in your purse, taking back to your mother. Heu! what a trea- 
sure !” he exclaimed, as the little boy displayed, with the greatest delight, a 
small leather bag full of bafzen. “ Hasten down with it, my child. He has 
been away from us these three days,” said the father turning to us. “ We 
cannot keep him at home, he is so proud of going up the mountain and 
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money, as if the miserable coin would atone to his poor mother and me for all 
the uneasy hours we have when he is away. Mais que voulez vous ? 

My guide, I observed, had looked on very jealously at this little scene. He 
evidently did not enjoy the child’s being the hero of the hour, and engrossing so 
much attention. . 

“ Ah,” he whispered, plucking gently at my rein, “ Ah! Fraulein, if you 
could only see mine.” 

“ Your what ?” I asked. 

“* My sons—my children. I have six, so pretty. All down there at Wegzgis. 
Ah, if you saw them !” and he smacked his lips, and snapped his fingers two 
or three times most triumphantly. 

I looked with astonishment at his boyish a and really thought I had 
misunderstood him. He did not speak French, like his comrade, and his pators 
German was far from intelligible. Six children! there surely must be some 
mistake. 

He saw my surprised and puzzled look. 

“ Ya, ya,” he continued ; * six, Fraulein, six—boys and girls.”” And he held 
up his six fingers, and flourished them in the air. ** A guod little wife too, who 
would not laugh at me, I promise, for any thing ; nut even for learning French 
witha grey head. Not she. We were just thirty-three years, the two of our 
ages together, the day we were married—she was entering fifteen. Ya, ya, J 
have fine sons too, though they don’t goup the mountain yet.” 

The interest this piece of information excited among us, who had before re- 
garded this worthy p:ré de famille as a mere youth, seemed a great consolation 
to his parental vanity. As we proceeded, he returned to the subject, and gave 
me-the history of his rustic courtship of his pretty Roschen ; of his happiness 
with her in their little cottage by the lake,with numberless anecdotes illustrative 
of the qualities of their blooming flock of boys and girls. 

Our next halt was at a little chapel, called the Heiligenkreutz, or Holycross. 
A most welcome one it was, for the heat of the sun was by this time intense, 
and our pedestrians were panting fora moment's shade. Here they found, to 
their great delight, one of those pure sweet fountains which abound in lovely 
Switzerland. The cool stream overflowed its rustic reservoir, a large hollow- 
ed trunk of a tree placed horizontally, and trickled along under some moss 
whose livelier green 

Betrayed the secret of its silent course. 

Our thirsty climbers were about to indulge in copious libations, when the 
guides warned them to be content with plunging their hands and faces intothe 
tempting element. A little old man, whose shape was something between a 
square and a circle, issued forth from a sort of hermitage behind the chapel. 
One of his legs was much shorter than the other, which gave a curious rolling 
effect to his gait. He carried a large bottle in his hand, which he laid down 
on the stone seat outside the chapel, together with a glass that he took from 
his pocket. There was a particular twinkle in his eye as he glanced at the 
Kirschenwasser, and a rosy hve on his jolly Bardolphian nose, which plainly 
showed, that this recluse of the Alps was not addicted to quite the same sim- 
ple fare as Goldsmith’s gentle hermit of the dale, who made 

‘His drink the silvery spring.” 

He seemed to have a great contempt for the sparkling element that flowed 

into the fountain, and was so warmly seconded by the guides in urging the 
rudence of correcting its effects by the admixture of his Kirschenwasser, that 
he obtained some customers among the gentlemen of our party. 


find more favour than the careless one who, well informed, took no thought 
about the matier! 

A number of “stations,” as they are called, are met with at intervals on 
the ascent ; and before each of these the pilgrims stop to repeat prayers and 
chants. They area sort of little shrine, enclosing a painting, representing 
some scene in our Saviour’s passion, which is fixed upon a pole placed by the 
side of the path. 

On our way up we were frequently assailed by women and young girls with 
baskets of fruit, who speculating on the thirst of the travellers, carry up the 
mountain their pears, peaches, and nectarines ; for these they find sale at the 
little inns on the summit, if unable to dis of them on the way. 

Soon after losing sight of Maria-of-the-Snow, we overtook a young man,who 
carried his hat and coat on the top of a stick, and had something tied up ina 
blue cotton handkerchief slung across his shoulders. He was striding away 
at a great rate before us, when our guides hailed him, and caused him to turn 
round towards us one of the most laughing, good-humoured faces I ever saw. 
He pushed away the clusters of fair hair that curled round it, sheding a pair of 
roguish blue eyes ; and slackening his pace, fell back with our party. 

“‘ A holtz-mann—a cutter of wood,’’ said my guide, in reply to an inquiry as 
toour newcompanion. ‘He carves those pretty toys which are so great a 
trade in our mountains, and is now returning from Goldau, where he has been 
down to buy wood. Those two logs slung at his back in the handkerchief will 
be worth something, I warrant, under his knife. If you could see all the things 
he will cut them up into!” 

“He seems a ye gone man, to judge from his light-heartedness,” I said, 
as peal after peal of merry laughter rang from the place where our good-hu- 
moured wood-carver was walking up the path. His glee seemed so abounding 
that it required very little to call it forth, at least I could discover no cause for 
the merriment. 

“What is the joke?” I asked, as a few minutes after the laughter of our 
companion burst out afresh, and his shoulders were again in motion—“ What 
can he be so amused about?” 

“Nothing at all, I dare say,” said my guide; “but he was married last 
week, and he can’t keep down his spirits. Jt was just the same way with me, 
Fraulein, when I first got Roschen.” 

We were now rapidly approaching the summit, and our steeds began to prick 
up their ears and toquicken their pace. Mine, during the ascent, always per- 
sisted in keeping quite close to the edge in precipitous places, how rugged so- 
ever the path—which was far from comfortable. He was so old and expe- 
rienced a personage, however, and so infinitely better acquainted with moun- 
tain climbing than myself, that it would have been presumptuous to interfere 
with his movements. I therefore did not venture upon such a liberty as a hint 
with the rein that the mountain side of the path would be more agreeable than 
that next the precipice, and so he jogged on his own way. 

“* Here we are at the Staffel- haus, half an hour from the Culm!” exclaimed 
the guide, as we came in front of alittle inn of very humble appearance. 
suppose I did not look very admiringly at it, for he added, “Ya, ya, it isa 
rude place ; but for all that we may be glad enough to come back to it, bye- 
and-by, if we find all the beds engaged atthe top. Travellers are often right 
happy to get shelter here ; though they must be up half an hour earlier in the 
morning, to reach the Culm before sun-rise. Ah! Fritz, there you are !’’ 

Fritz was a little hump-backed man, who came forward with a tray of carved 


Whether it was owing to the cool shade, the cold water, or the exhilarating] curiosities for sale : wooden spoons, forks, paper-cutters, cigar-boxes, and a va- 


Kaurschenwasser, I know not, but all started with renewed energy and spirits 
up the ascent which wound along before us in zigzag lines one abeve the other. 
Shortly after passing the little chapel of Heiligenkreutz, we came upon a very 
interesting sight; a flock of beautiful goats, with their guide, a sturdy young 
mountaineer. The proud and graceful step of these fine animals, most of 
which were beautifully marked, their various and picturesque attitudes accord- 
ing so well with the scenery around ; the sweet tones of the bells hung around 
their necks, and the wild attire of the young herd, with his sandalled feet and 
long alpen-stock, had altogether an enchanting effect. I longed to stop and 
enjoy the picture, but the path — just then to be very steep, and be- 
sides, I dare say my steady old steed would have been quite put out of his way, 
and considered it an extraordinary innovation to have to stand sti!l at an un- 
wonted place. 

« The half-way! the half-way!" cried the guides, pointing to a curious arch 
ona point above us. It was formed by two enormous detached rocks, consti- 


over head. The effect of this singular natural archway, standing out so bold- 
ly upon the mountain-side, was extremely grand. We found as we approached 
chee the path was carried under it ; and inthe grateful shade our horses came 
to a full stop for a few moments—congratulating themselves, doubtless, in- 


riety of other articles, all bearing the words *‘ Rie1-cuLM”’ inscribed on them. 
The pride of his collection was a nut-cracker, made in the shape of a squirrel 
breaking nuts, very tolerably executed ; and this he seemed to hold in the high- 
est estimation. He carried the chef-d’euvre aloft in his hand, turning it round 
and round, and gazing at it with looks of parental delight. Poor Fritz, doubt- 
less, imagined when A displayed before our admiring eves this his crowning 
iece of handy-work, that we should never be able to resist the temptation. 
ut I fear our zeal for the fine arts was doomed just then to give way before 
the ignobler object of looking after night quarters—a care not diminished by 
the sight of the Staffel-haus, and our guide's last hint. We pushed on, leav- 
ing behind the squirrel, and soon reached the summit of the Righi. 

It was impossible not to pause for a moment, to gaze round upon the splen- 
did panorama that now met our view, and rendered us unmindful of the pre- 
sence of the landlord of the little inn, who came forward to welcome us, nap- 
kin in hand. Not the proprietor of one of those hotel-palaces on the Rhine, 


perwe, ‘o gigantic portals, or rather pillars, which supported another block||could have done the honours with more pomp and flourish, than did he those of 


his humble house of entertainment. It was a mere chalet, low and clumsily 
built; stability against the mountain storms, and not grace, being the object of 
the architect. The low, flat edifice was not on the very highest point of the 
mountain, but lay in a little hollow a few yards below the culm, or top, as if 


wardly, quite as much as their guides did in outward show, that half their day’s||crouching for shelter. Two or three paces in front of it was a stable, to which 


toils were ended. 


our steeds, without wasting the.rtime in looking about them, wisely betook 


The last half of every undertaking always seems the shortest. So thought ||themselves the moment we alighted. Our host recalled us to a sense of what 


the Irishman, who declared that ‘the heart of the journey was broke entire- 
ly,”” when half of it was over. We soon reached a large establishment to 
which invalids resort for the benefit of some baths, in high repute for their sa- 


was prudent, and invited us to follow the example of the sensible quadrupeds. 
‘* 4 few winutes more,” he added, “and you may find no rooms vacant ; tra- 
vellers come in very fast about this hour. I think now I have what will ac- 


lubrity. Higher up in the distance, on our right, were pointed out the roofs||commodate you.” 


and gables of a monastery, Maria Zum Schnee—Our Lady of the Snow. The 


Into the primitive little inn we followed our conductor, and up a narrow flight 


little chureh is a great resort for pilgrims—indulgences being granted to those||of rude stairs, that creaked at every step. Then came a long, low corrivor, 


who accomplish the ascent ; and the months of August and September being 
the time when the pilgrimages generally take place, we met some parties of 
humble votaries wending their way up the mountain. 


with small rooms on either side, many of which were locked up, as a signal 
that they had been engaged. Our party were speedily put in possession of 
what they required, and my sister and self installed in a little double-bedded 


Several of these poor creatures had evidently come from distant cantons,|\chamber, the internal arrangements of which were amusingly simple. It looked 
and had travelled many a weary mile. They had long staffs in their hands,||like a convent cell. The walls were quite white and bare ; two little beds with 
and carried, tied up in a bundle or knapsack, their few necessafies ; the women| white curtains, two wooden chairs, and two small deal tables, furnished with a 
having aprons and handkerchiefs thrown over their heads as a sort of protec-||very scanty ap tus for the toilette, comprised the whole furniture. Over 

es 


tion against the burning sun. When | looked at the blistered feet of these poor|jone of the ta 
ilgrims, and saw them wipe the drops of heat and fatigue from their hot faces,| wooden frame—a glance into whic 


hung a about six inches square, ina thick 
was by no means an encourager of vanity, 


as they toiled painfully up the rocky path, ! could not help feeling humbled and| |for it returned to you an image horribly distorted, as if by some paralytic cou- 


conscience-stricken. 


hat pains these poor creatures took to work out their|/vulsion; the mouth and left eye were drawn down entirely to one side, and the 


salvation! what sufferings and privations they underwent! True, they were! right cheek puffed out to most alarming dimensions. 


mistaken in the means. Accurding to our purer faith and views of the atone- 


As a pendant to the looking-glass was a notice, framed and glazed, warning 


ment, their self-imposed inflictions were all superfluous. But they acted up to||** Messieurs les Voyageurs’’ that whoever took out their blankets at sun-rise, 
their convictions ; they did what they could. Of which of us could the same!jand used them as a erty xed the cold of the morning, would have the 


be said? Do we always act up to our convictions in the great concern of our|/sum of ten batz to pay for 
tice was supposed to be a ruse on the part of the shrewd landlord—a tempting 


souls, even when these do not involve any sacrifice or inconvenience ? 


Alas! I fear that many who smile at the self-inflicted toils of the pilgrim,||suggest 
and scorn his superstitious vows, will wish at that awful day, when we must}|wise have thought of, 
all confront our Judge, that they too had bestowed some thought on the future ;|/to their owner. 


e luxury. We were afterwards told that this no- 


jon to the shivering traveller to adopt a measure he . not other- 
oad convert the blankets into a source of double profit 


that they had inquired more earnestly—‘‘ What must I do tobe saved?” Per- 
haps then he who endeavoured to do his Lord’s will, however mistakenly, may 


After we had amused ourselves by the inspection of our cell, we went down 
into the table-d’héte room ; not feeling inclined to go out again just yet, after 
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our four bours spent in the open air and under the hot sun, during the ascent of | Nine sleepless hours of night we passed, 

the mountain. It was a long, low room, extremely like the cabin of a ship—a| The rising sun to see, 

tall man could not stand upright in it. Two long tables extended the whole Sallen and grim he rose again, 

way down, from top to bottom, and against the wall was a beauffet, containing), Sullen and grim rose we.” . ’ 

s, and an old guitar, flan e beauffet. ese cou s , , . 

they would devbtloss have told many a tale of ennui and Seapgeineniat ;| awaking too late for the spectacle of the morning—the temptations to slumber 

weary hours spent by weather-bound travellers in vain efforts to being ping for the le, 

dious time, while surrounded by mists and clouds, shut up in a place where) protrude fer beyond his short bed and scanty covering ; close to his ear is 

they, the worm-eaten books aed athleagheh guitar, were the only veatlaiess. ‘a man blowing with might and main the Alpine horn ra is sounded to arouse 
A few prints adorned the white-washed walls of the primitive pelie-d-men! the household. The friend who has come to startle his dreams with the direful 

i w i the mountain 8, OF I gestures 

of be cattle, farms, despair. The ingenious artist has chosen the moment when the unfortanate 

and dairies, were destroyed in five minutes. ‘The traces of this dreadful event, Sleeper is just starting up into a sitting posture, and grasping frantically the 

as seen from the lake of Lucerne, are so fresh, that it is difficult to believe that) ‘08 tassel of his cotton nightcap. Inthe back ground is the sun just emerg- 

it did not take place yesterday ; the utter ruin and desolation being still more ed; the face on his disc full of malicious triuinph as he peeps mockingly over 

strongly marked by the contrast with the smiling scenes around. One of the, the horizon at the luckless wight whocame so far to assist at his levee, and was 

prints that interested me most was that representing the incident of the sleep. disappointed after all. 

ing infant in its cradle, floating down the lake—the balance of the little ark be-|, SE 

ing kept by the house cat, which remained at the child's feet. The placid coun- BARROW’S LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

tenance of the unconscious slumberer amid the surrounding wreck, and the un-, From the “ Dublin University Magazine.” 

easy looks of the poor cat, who gazes ruefully at the waves, would make a good) The story of a poor sailor-boy who became the most distinguished mariner of 

subject for a picture. his time, the great admiral of England, and victor of the most formidable fleet 
There are a thousand well-known stories and anecdotes connected with this! that ever threatened her shors, presents attractions sure to make a volume at all 

calamitous phenomenon ; some very touching and others relating to escapes times popular ; and when to the wild adventures and fearless spirit of Drake 

quite miraculous. Husbands were separated from their wives, parents from) we add the influence which his actions have had on the fortunes of his country 

their children. One of the most affecting is that of a bridal party which had |—that he gave the great impulse not only to the naval advancement, but to 

ust left the little church of Goldau, after assisting at the union of two lovers.| the commercial enterprise of England, we must regard his life as one of cardin- 


@ joyous procession advanced down the street preceded by a band of rustic 
musicians. Inthe centre, surrounded by their friends, walked the youthful 
bridegroom and his blushing bride, the prettiest girl in the village. They had 


al importance in our annals, and take up the subject with a confidence that it 
| will be acceptable to our readers. 
|| No one of our remarkable men has had his life so often written or by more 


been attached since childhood, and every one sympathized in their happiness.| celebrated persons than Sir Francis Drake. Among his ee are Camden, 


The young man carried in his hand the * bouquet de mariage.” 

About half-way down the street lived an old dame, the village schoolmis- 
tress, who had instructed the pretty Katchen in her childhood, but was too in- 
firm to join the wedding train. When they reached her door, the young bride 
disengaged her arm from that of her companion, and whispering him that she 
would be back in a moment, ran into the house to embrace her old preceptress. 


During that moment the catastrophe took place! The ground suddenly gave 
way beneath the feet of the bridal party ; clouds of dust darkened the air; a 
torrent of mud mingled with stones and rubbish came flowing down from the 
mountain ; and all was ruin and desolation. The bridegroom escaped without 
any more serious injury than that of being thrown down and stunned. He soon 
recovered his senses ; and freeing himself by a desperate effort from the rub- 
bish in which he was half buried, staggered to his feet—his bridal bouquet still 
grasped in his hand—and looked about for the house into which his beloved had 
entered. It was gone! Every trace of the village had disappeared—not a 
vestige of the old familiar scenes of his childhood met the eyes of the unfor- 
tunate young man. He ran wildly about from one heap of ruins and rabbish 
to another, calling loudly on his bride, but there was no answer. He interro- 
gated the few bewildered individuals whom he met flying they knew not where, 
or else in search of their houses, their cattle, and their friends; he demanded 
of them with frantic gestures whether they had seen his Katchen ; but no one 
knew any thing about her. 

For three long years the unhappy young man continued his distracted seareh : 
no efforts could induce him to desist, or win him away from the fatal spot. 
Night and day, still carrying the faded remains of the marnage bouquet, his 
spectral form might be seen wandering about among the ruins, and his voice 
calling on his lost one—now in accents of hopeless despair, and then with wild 
and feverish anxiety, as a gleam of hope that she would answer his cry crossed 
his disordered brain. How he subsisted was a miracle to all. At length his 
restless footsteps were heard no longer. Search was made for the unfortunate 


|'Fuller, Johnson the lexicographer, and the laurelled Sout 
||\wrote a sarcastic epic, or melodramatic satire, on his life and death, and his 
| adventures were dramatised by D’Avenant in the reign of Charles I]. The 
| Jatest testimony to the perennial interest of his memoirs is the contribution of 
Barrow. It is not, in regard to style, equal to many of its predecessors ; 
| but we think there can be no doubt that it is the most valuable life of Drake at 
present before the public. Mr. Barrow failed, as he tells us, in gaining access 
‘to some private collections ; his industry, however, has not been unrewarded. 
\!n the State Paper Office, and in the British Museum, he had the good fortune 
to find many autograph letters of Drake, and, gleaning from these and other 
| fields, he has been enabled to add a good deal to what was known of our an- 
| cientmarmer. Availing ourselves of all sources, and noticing Mr. Barrow’s 
|, work as we proceed, we shall bring together whatever occurs to us as most in- 
|teresting on the subject of Drake. 

| The navigator was born, as he himself told Camden, of humble parentage ; 
land with this statement all the accounts of him commence. His father was an 
humble man and very poor, but, as we shall hereafter see, he was connected 
iwith another family of the name, who, whatever were their other possessions, 
had certainly a coat of arms : as the claims of heraldry were at this time strict- 
ly enforced, and a king at arms was a king indeed, we must accept this as proof 
jof their gentility. Edmond Drake, the father, had receivéd the rudiments of 
a respectable education, and having embraced the doctrines of the Reforma- 
‘tion, fled from his native Devonshire into Kent, to avoid a persecution arising 


jout of the law of the Six Articles made by Henrv VIII. ‘Times become more 
| propitious, he was, on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, appointed to read 
||prayers to the seamen on board the Queen's fleet stationed on the Medway. 
_|He was soon afterwards ordained deacon, and subsequently made vicar of the 
‘church of Upnore. It is stated in some of the biographies that Sir Francis 
|Drake was born in the hull of a ship. This is a picturesque circumstance, 
jwhich, we regret to find, is nottrue. When the father fled into Kent, he lived 


bridegroom, and he was found dead beside a heap of rubbish ; the worn fingers |for 2 long timeina ship, where several of his many sons were born, but Fran- 


of his right hand clasped tightly round a bunch of withered stalks and disco-|) 


loured mibbons. His weary search was over—he had found his bride at last! 

Among the many hair-breadth escapes that are related iu places where simi- 
laa catastrophes to that of the Rossberg occurred, there is none that appears to 
me so interesting as that of the schoolmaster in the valley of Meyringen. The 
village situated in this valley was in the year 1762 partly overwhelmed by a 
torrent of mud and gravel, which swept along with it rucas. glaciers, black 
sand, and uprooted fir-trees ; and in one hour buried twenty feet deep in rub- 
bish that portion of the village which lay in its course. 

The catastrophe took place in the night. On the same evening, the inn- 
keeper of Meyringen sent to his ‘riend the schoolmaster, who lived a little way 
up the valley, requesting he would come and regulate his books for hia, as his 
accounts had fallen into disorder. The two friends sat until a late hour over 
their occupation, and by the time the accounts were finished the shades of night 
were gathering darkly over the valley. ‘The inn-keeper did all he could to in- 
duce his friend to remain until morning, but the latter resisted every argument 
and entreaty. At last, the schoolmaster was so hard pressed by the urgency otf 
his companion, that he begged he would say no more, adding, 

“ Even if I would, my good friend, { could not accept your hospitality with- 
out breaking through a rule | have laid down for myself, and invariably fol- 
lowed—that of joining in family prayers with my little household every even- 
ing before going to rest. Nothing would induce me to infringe this custom even 
for a single night, if possible.”’ 

The friends parted, never to meet again. ‘The schoolmaster had reached his 
home little more than an hour, when the part of the village where the inn- 
keeper lived was overwhelmed, and he and his whole family perished in the 
Tuins. 


After looking through the pictures on the walls, we proceeded to the inspec-|| 


tion of the Stranger’s Book, always an object of curiosity to travellers. 
That at the Hotel Rigi-Culm is an unusually entertaining folio, from the nu- 
Merous annotations reflections with which it is enriched, and the records of 
adventures, impressions, and disappointments bequeathed by the writers to their 
successors in good or ill fortune. Some of them derived inspiration from their! 
mishaps, and vented their spleen against the weather and their untoward fate, 
in “ immortal verse.” A specimen is given in the Hand-book :— 

“ Seven weary up-hill leagues we sped, 

‘The setting sun to see ; 
Saillen and grim he went to bed, 


cis, the eldest, first saw the light in a cottage about a mile to the south-west of 
|Tavistock, in the year 1539, and was so named after his god-father Sir Francis 
‘Russell, the first Earl of Bedford. His father’s dutiescalled him among the 
seamen, and, brought up thus in the boats on the Medway, it is no wonder 
that the young Francis imbibed a liking for the sea. He was the eldest of 
twelve sons, and his father, * by reason of his poverty,” put him, says Camden, 
to the master 4 Waid, lis neighbour, who * held him hardto his business.’’ 
The small vessel was engaged in the coasting trade, and in making voyages 
to Holland and to France—an admirable school fora seaman: and it was here 
that, by a persevering application, he made that intimate acquaintance with 

his profession which afterwards secured him fortune and fame. His zeal and 
fidelity gained him the good will of his master, who, dying unmarried, bequeath- 
ed him the bark. Thus at eighteen Drake became master of a ship of his own. 
He appears to have been engaged for more than four years in trips of a like 
kind, to have made some voyages to Biscay, and to have ama a little mo- 
ney. By the advice of Captain John Hawkins, who is called his kinsman, he 
sold his vessel, and engaged his whole fortune in a venture with him to the 
coast of Guinea, and to the West Indies, at that time the El Dorado of all mari- 
ners. Hawkins, a bold and adventurous seaman, was the son of William Haw- 
kins, an eminent sea-captain in the time of Henry VIIL., and the tirst English- 
man who traded to Brazil. The slave trade was at this time a new and a most 
rofitable branch of commerce. lt was carried on by virtue of a treaty between 
enry VIII. and the Emperor Charles V., had been long previously practised 
by the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and was not, strange to say, denounced 
as infamous. John Hawkins has the unenviable celebrity of having been the 
first Englishman who embarked in it ; and it was, we suppose, to mark this cir- 
cumstance, that Queen Elizabeth, when she made him paymaster of the navy, 

gave him a coatof arms, whose crest was & demi-moor, F coloured, 
bound by a cord.’ On the 2d of October, 1567, they sailed from Plymouth, 

and on reaching the coast of Guinea, Hawkins offered his assistance to a negro 
king against another, onthe condition that he should have all the prisoners. 

This offer was accepted, and a town of 8,000 inhabitants, strongly paled round 
and weil defended, was carried by assault. ‘The adventurers were to have their 
choice of their friend the black king’s prisoners ; but we are happy to say he 

deceived them. The negro, “ in which nation,” says Hawkins, moralizing, 

‘js never or seldom found truth,” disappeared in the night with his captives 
and camp. We have some reason to believe that Drake revolted from the 

scenes he encountered here, as, though the slave trade was at that time the 
4 money-making of all, he never afterwards had the least connection 

ith it, 


Sullen and grim went we. 
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The squadron now proceeded in the usual course to the Canaries and the |was made by one of his own crew, then with him, and who with the others was 
Spanish main ; and the only incident of consequence that occurred was, that called up by him to see the Pacific. John Oxenham was an able seaman, a 
in calling at Rio de la Hacha, it pleased Hawkins to storm the town because bold soldier, and more than for either of those characters prized by all the crew 
the governor declined trading with him. ‘This was a strong measure, consid- jas their valued cook. When Drake, pointing to the Pacific, acquainted his 
ering that England and Spain were then at peace ; all that can be said in ex-,/men with his petition and purpose, Oxenham protested that unless the captain 
cuse for it is, that the governor acted in contravention of treaties, and that the |‘ did beat him from his company, he would follow him by God's grace.” On 
Spaniards were at this time influenced by as hostile and a more treacherous their return to England, Oxenham having amassed some money, and imbibed 
feeling against us—of which we shall have, just now, a very sufficient proof. |his leader's love of enterprise, watched in the expectation that Drake would 
Passing on towards Florida, our squadron was driven by storm into the Gulf of fit out another expedition for the Spanish Main. but after two whole years, 
Mexico, and entered in distress the port of Sao Juan d’Ulloa. Here there took '|seeing Drake otherwise engaged, he undertook the adventure on his own ac- 
place a transaction, which, as it had a memorable effect as well on the fortunes jcount, and in his own way. He fitted out a vessel, and, with a crew of seventy 
as on the character of Drake, we shall relate with some detail, yet as rapidly men, re visited his friends the Simerons. Disappointed in some expectations 
as we can. When our ships entered the harbour, the Spaniards mistook them |of immediate treasure, he laid his ship up in a woody creek, covered it with 
for their own fleet, which was daily expected, and were in much fear on dis-||boughs, and with his crew and six Indians crossed the isthmus of Darien, built 


covering their error. Hawkins assured those who came on board that he was|'a pinnace, and launching it on the new waters, was the first Englishman who 
driven in by stress of weather, and only wanted provisions, for which he was \ever sailed on the Pacific. He made some valuable prizes, but was ultimately 
ready to pay. On this, the townsmen were, as Hakluyt says, “ recomforted.”’||taken by the Spaniards, and executed at Lima. 

The next morning the true Spanish fleet appeared in the offing, and Hawkins} Marco Polo is the first European known to have seen the South Sea. About 
sent a boat to their admiral, saying, that before he allowed them to enter the) the year 1290 he made his way through Asia to the eastern shores of a 
harbour, there must be a guarantee for peace between them. This was a and among the wonders he described, were the great waters of the east and its 
haughty message to Spaniards with a large fleet, and at the entrance of their frequent islands, including the marvellous Zipangu, the modern, but still un- 
own port ; but Hawkins was a bold man, knew that it was only while he kept known Japan. ‘Two centuries later, 1492, Columbus, assuming that the waters 

ens were likely to avenge his assault on Rio de la Hacha. Con-| ssi a 4 ad | h 
ditions were agreed on, hostages exchanged, and the Spauish fleet sailed into|/ocean, had no idea that he had discovered a new continent, and lived and died 
the’ harbour. Job Hartop remarks, that in exchanging hostages, “ the faithlesse||in the conviction that the land he had reached was Asia; that he had made 
Spanyardes” gave, as it appeared, * of their basest company, in costly appa-|jout, what he had contemplated, the western route to India, and oryae = ap- 
rell.” In the course of the following day, Hawkins, observing a more than |pellation of the West Indies. Vasco Nunez de Balboa, a Spanish soldier and 
usual appearance of numbers on board the Spanish ships, and that their guns||governor of a colony in Darien, was the first European who ought strictly to be 
were pointed towards his own, sent to know the reason. The messenger was! said to have discovered the Pacitic, and who made it known as a new ocean. 
detained, and a trumpet sounded the signal for attack. Hawkins was at din-|jThis was in 1513. He had heard of 1t from the Indians, and set out with a 
ner when he heard this, and, springing on deck, saw a crowd of Spaniards! |party of soldiers and native guides to verify the accounts he had received. On 
eorge ! upon those traitorous villains, and rescue the Minion.” esperate |see the new waters, he ascended alone. He had been a ruthless soldier, y 

though an unequal conflict followed, each of our few vessels were attacked by) overcome by the first sight of this vast ocean, his immediate impulse _ like 
several of the large Spanish ships ; the Minion and Drake's bark, the Judith,)|Drake’s, to fall upon his knees in awe. Resembling, however, most of the 
only escaped, and they owed their safety to the courage of their commanders llearly Spaniards in America, Vasco Nunez made his piety to consist with pillage, 
The others were not unreverged. Great numbers of the assailants were killed for, directly afterwards, he levied the most oppressive contributions on the na- 
and several of their ships destroyed, including their admiral's. ‘This expedition |tives. The new ocean was called the ‘ South Sea,” because, from the place 


“took place in 1568, and the events of it determined the character of Drake’s||he stood on, he saw it while looking towards the south. There is no propriety 


career. It is to them—the loss of all his property—the murder of his friends—|!in the name, and, as our sailors know, not much more in that of the term 
that we are to ascribe his hatred of Spain, and his resolution to make reprisals’ |** Pacific.”’ 
for himself—a line of conduct in which he was a good deal supported by pub-| But to return to our narrative. Having, through the folly of one intem- 
lic feeling, and in which he had the exceeding good fortune of being fortified!|perate man, lost the treasure he counted on, he was about to seek his ship, 
by the chaplain of his fleet. This reverend casuist assured him, that having| when, altogether unexpectedly, they came on another rescoe of fifty mules car- 
been treated with treachery by the King of Spain, he might repair his losses'|rying silver and wedges of gold. Of this they took as much as they could 
upon him whenever he could. ‘* The case,” says Fuller, ‘‘ was clear sea-di- /bring away with them, and hid the rest, a to return for it, but the Spa- 
vinty ; and few are such infidels as not to believe doctrines which make for) /niards found it out. Having now a good deal of booty, Drake proceeded to- 
their own profit.” He did not, however, adopt this course at once, possibly |wards the shore, to look for his ships. They were not there, but in their place 
because he had some expectation of receiving compensation from the Spanish |he saw Spanish pinnaces searching the coast about, as if watching for him. In 
overnment, for which he appears to have applied, and probably for a more in- |these circumstances he bad recourse to what was truly a forlorn hope. He 
uential reason, that he had neither funds of his own nor sufficient reputation had a raft shaped from some fallen trees, bound as they could together, and 
to gain them from others. He made some trading voyages to the West Indies,| making a sail out of a biscuit-bag raised it on a sort of mast, while fora rudder 
carefully reconnoitred the localities on the Spanish Main, made himself well! they had an oar formed out of a young tree. Thus, having rigged the raft, 
acquainted with the navigation of those seas, amassed some money, and estab- Drake and three men put out to sea, being always up to their waists in water, 
lished such a character with adventurers at home, that he had little difficulty||and at every wave up to their shoulders, and in this plight they sailed about 
in collecting round him those who, with their persons and property, were ready ||for six hours, when at length their own ships hove in sight. But not seeing 
to join him. He accordingly planned his first expedition for reprisals, formed |the raft, and night coming on, they took another direction, and ran for shelter 
with this view avowedly—sailed from Plymouth in May, 1572, and in July ar- |behind a point of land. Drake judging that they were at anchor there, ran the 
rived by night off Nombre de Dios, the place he had purposed to attack. An- raft ashore, and walking with his comrades across the headiand, had the hap- 
choring in the offing, he ordered out the boats and proceeded silently towards |piness of gaining his ship once more. ‘They afterwards got their booty aboard, 
the town. A man who was on guard saw them land, the alarm-bell of the|jand hoisting their mainsails, made for England, which they reached after a 
town rung out, and on reaching the market-place, they were received by the/|passage of unusual quickness, going from the coast of Florida in twenty-three 
Spaniards with a volley of shot. Drake, says Prince, “ returned the greeting) days. ‘They arrived at Plymouth on a Sunday, during sermon-time, and the 
with a flight of arrows, the ancient English compliments.” He received him- |news having reached the church, the preacher was left almost alone, nearly all 
self a dangerous wound, but knowing how much depends on a leader's firm-||his congregation going out to cheer the adventurers. ‘This circumstance, which 
ness, concealed it. In the skirmish which ensued, he took some prisoners, and|/tells so little for their piety, was probably not much in accordance with the 
made them lead him to the governor’s house. Here they saw, in a lower room,||wishes of Drake, prosperous now, and safe from so many hazards. It certainly 
vast heaps of silver piled up against the wall. ‘ If the eye-measurement of||does not harmonize with a sentiment closing an account of the voyage, said to 


such strange reports, and which he was now the first Englishman to behold. 


silver be nearly the truth, the heap must have been about the value of a million,||be revised by himself, 


sterling” Drake told his men that he had now brought them to the mouth of 
the treasury of the world, which, if they did not gain, none but themselves were. 
to be blamed. He was at this time fainting from loss of blood ; his men bound 
up the wound with his scarf, and, adding force to entreaty, carried him off to 
his boat. ; 

Recovering speedily from his wound, and being disappomted in his expecta- 
tions of treasure at Nombre de Dios, he hung about the coasts, in hopes of bet- 
ter fortune. He had carefully cultivated the friendship of the Simerons, a race 
of native Indians, who had escaped from Spanish slavery, and established them- 
selves on the isthmus of Darien. From information gained through them, he 
resolved to intercept the rescoes, or caravan of mules, which brings the king of 
Spain’s treasure across the isthmus, from Panama to Nombre de Dios. He 
accordingly left his ships in the gulf of Darien, and taking with him a force of 
forty-eight persons, of whom only eighteen were English, proceeded towards 
the interior, in the direction of Venta Cruz. It was in this attempt that he 
first saw the Pacific, tue most interesting and important of all the events of his 
expedition. The attack on the caravan was weil arranged. The ambuscade 
wasdaid, the mules were approaching, they heard the tinkling of their bells, 
when suddenly one of their own men, who had indulged in brandy, started up,| 
and the plot was discovered. Instead of being taken by surprise, the Spaniards) 
had time to collect their men, and Drake had to fight his way through a supe- 
rior force. In returning by the mountains, the chief of his Indian followers 
asked him to climb with him a little higher on one of the highest parts of the’ 
range, and taking him by the hand, led him to “a goodlie and great high 
tree,’ in which there were steps cut out to facilitate ascending to nearly the 
top, and amidst the branches there was found a bower, in which twelve men 
might sit and see at once both the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans Jt was 
early in the forenoon, the weather fair, the atmosphere clear, and Drake had 
a distinct and far-extending view of that new ocean, of which he had heard 


Deeply impressed, he extended his arms, and besought the Almighty “ to give 


** Soli Deo Gloria.” 


After all his toils, our adventurer, on his return home, indul in no inter- 
val of rest. It was in August, 1573, that he reached England, and, in the 
same year, we find him engaged in assisting the Earl of Essex, father of the 
well-known favourite of Elizabeth, in Ireland. Essex was acting with a vo- 
lunteer expedition against the rebels in Ulster, and Drake joined him, supply- 
ing at his own expense some small vessels, which Stowe calls frigates,* and 
with which he performed some gallant exploits. The Irish expedition is an 
important era in his life. It brought him more favourably before the public, 
made his talents as a commander prominent, and led to connections with influ- 
ential people. it was in this way that he formed the acquaintance of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the vice-chamberlai, who introduced him to the queen. 
This was on his return from Ireiand, when he was preparing for that exploration 
of the Pacific, which, from the moment of his first seeing it, was the main ob- 
ject ofhis thoughts. We are told that Elizabeth gave him a commission, and 

resented him with a sword, saying, ‘I account that he who striketh thee, 

rake, striketh me.” We place no reliance on this tale of commission, as it 
does not consist with the cautious character of the queen. She doubtless knew 
enough of his warfare with the King of Spain not openly to sanction it, the go- 
vernments being at the time, professedly at least, at peace ; and, though from 
the peculiarities of her position and her inability to redress the outrages com- 
mitted on her subjects she might forbear noticing their acts of retaliation, we 
are well assured that she manifested no approval ofthem. Thecircumstance of her 
admitting our mariner to an interview shows that she gave him support, but 
this was in regard to his voyage as one of discovery, the only point of view in 
which it was at all likely to have been submitted to her. In reference to the 
maritime prospects of her people, and to her own renown, that voyage was a 
topic of the deepest interest to her. 
it was in 1577, that is, four years after his return from America, that Drake 
commenced his voyage round the world. His objects in setting out were, to 
trace out that mysterious entrance into the Pacific, once passed by Magellan, 


him life and leave once more to sail an English ship in those seas.’” His wish 
was fulfilled ; he did sail an English ship on those seas, but he was not, as he 
had hoped to be, the first Englishman who sailed there. That achievement 


* Mr. Barrow observes that there was no such name as “frigate” in our navy at 
that time. The term “ fregata” then described a small pinnace, with sails and oars,o! 


five, ten, or fifteen tons, and mostly used in the Mediterranean. 
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and which the Spaniards had given out to be closed, and the whole region 
haunted by storms and every terror; and once in the South Sea, he was to en- 
deavour to get back to Europe by a north-west passage. These objects mark 
the enterprise of his character ; but coupled with them was another not less 
dear to him, that was, the carrying on what he called his war with the King of 
Spain, a contest in which he had been hitherto the gainer. This remarkable 
undertaking was fitted out at his own expense, or on his credit, unassisted by 
the government. It consisted of five ships, the Pelican of 100 tons, commanded 
by himself; the Elizabeth of 80, Captain John Winter; the Marygold, a bark 
of 35 tons ; the Swan ; the Christopher, a pinnace ; and he took out four smal- 
ler pinnaces in frames. These ships were well found, and the furniture of his 
own, sumptuous ; all the vessels for his table, and some even for the cook-room, 
being of silver. He had also a band of musicians. We may add that they 
took out with them a chaplain, Francis Fletcher. This is one of the few par- 
ticulars in which we still fall short of our predecessors. In none of our later 
voyages of discovery was there a single chaplain, and this, from what we know 


of their personal characters, arose, we may confidently say, not from the wishes 


of the commanders, but from the defective arrangements of the admiralty. 
There are constantly, in our service, frigates three years at sea without their 
crews having once had the advantage of clerical assistance. The adventurers 
sailed from Plymouth on the 13th of December, 1577. On the 30th of Jan- 
uary, they captured, off the Cape de Verd islands, a Portuguese vessel carry- 
ing passengers. Drake let the crew go, but retained the pilot, because he was 
well acquainted with the coast of Brazil. This man, named Nuno de Sylva, 
was with him for a great part of his voyage, and published a narrative, which 
is given in Hakluyt. The general, as Drake was called, put some men into 
the Portuguese prize, and gave the command of her to Thomas Doughty, who 
had joined the oe as a volunteer; but this person being charged with 
having taken involuntary presents from the Portuguese prisoners, was removed, 
and bark given to Thomas Drake, the leader's brother. After leaving the 
de Verd’s, they were nine weeks out of sight of land, “ often meeting 
ith unwelcome storms, and less welcome calms, being in the bosom of the 
burning zone.” As they approached the equator, “‘ Drake,” says Camden, al- 
ways careful of his men’s health, “let every one of them bl with his own 
hand.” Early in February, they made the coast of Brazil, and the natives 
seeing their ships far at sea, had fires along the coasts, and practised conjura- 
tions, in the charitable hope that the vessels might be wrecked. This the sailors 
learned from Da Sylva, the pilot, and were assured for their comfort, that the 
incantations were always successful.—{ To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 


Narrated by the late Capt. Pere Reynolds, R.N., to his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Dr. W. S. Harvey, ‘essor of Moral Philosophy in —— College. 


REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ARRANGED, FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
BY THE EDITOR OF THIS JOURNAL. 


Cuap. VI. 


A, at ete a brave fellow, but he’s vengeance proud, and loves not the common! 
ie. 


ed er.—Faith, there have been many great men that have flattered the people, who 
ne’er loved them ; and there be many that they have loved they know not wherefore. 
Cort 


Hardly had we got the ship moored before a boat came alongside, on board 
of which was—my uncle! I happened to be peering over the gangway net- 
tings, and perceived him as he neared the ship ;—with what sensations you 
Fra or. He was of course admitted on board, but when I appeared before 

m, 
two or three ineffectual attempts to speak ;—the tears started to his eyes, and 
his lips quivered convulsively. 

All the enormity of my . = against this excellent and affectionate relative 
appeared at that instant to rise up in me. I was covered with confusion, my 
hand remained passively in his, and with averted and pale face I waited the 
sound of his voice. At length he found words. 

“‘ Nephew,”"—after a pause, ‘‘ my dear nephew,—is it thus I am doomed to 
behold you? Thin, pale, ragged, forlorn, and—oh! my poor brother, could he 
have foreseen this,” he exclaimed in tones of deep distress ! 

I could have sunk through the deck. Overpowering 
man, and man in advanced life, are always painful to the beholder, more espe-| 
cially if that beholder be the cause. | could not reply to him. I could not 
look up to him. My fancied courage and audacity had forsaken me,—my cause 
at the moment was “ naught,”’—and it was to himself at length that | was in- 
debted for relief. When he had overcome his first paroxysm he again 


once hardly h to take place i world,—by retrospections and reproaches. 
You have paid dearly for your frolic, and would no doubt be glad to return to 
your quiet home. I fear ¢haz is at present not so easy as one could wish, but I 
will try what can be done. Come, keep up your heart.” 

Alas, he knew not what it was that caused the sigh which caught his ear. 
My heart again smote me, for ! still felt that undefined but ardent wish, to pur- 
sue my adventures by sea, which neither the grief of my kind relative, nor the 
experience of a series of misfortunes, could diminish, and which even now 
burnt within me, as vehemently as before I had tempted fortune. 

My uncle continued. 

«Your cousins, my dear boy, will rejoice to see you ;—how often have you 
been the theme of our conversation, and how constantly the object of our wish- 
es! Ithink I can procure some influence in the admiralty. We must have 

‘ou back with us, and feed you into flesh again. You must—but what is this? 
y do you sigh? Why do you look at me so piteously! I am not angry, 
my dear nephew! No,—no—i thank God I see you again.” 
could restrain myself no a #6) “Oh sir,—dear uncle,” I exclaimed, 
“ cast me from you I beg of you—I do not deserve this anxiety,—this load of 
trouble which you have incurred on my account. I am—” 
“ What ? ou are what? What new misfortune is to befal us. Speak, at 


“I am—I feel—I—oh sir, I cannot leave the 


me. 
“ But come, ~~ unfortunate ng me not damp this meeting,—which ] 


brave that Providence which has hitherto austained you in your perils!” 
bale ma if it shall be your pleasure—you cannot 

make me cast off the love and gratitude I owe you,—but indeed, jaded 

I can and will only follow the sea. It’s very uncertainties have delights for me, 

that peacefal security could never give me ;—and the greatest, the most ines- 

timable service you could render me, would be to place me in « situation in the 

waved quovien, eableh would be more congenial to the education and habits in 


“ Headstrong, infatuated boy, what is allthis? Will you still continue ‘| 
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which, thanks to you dear uncle and to my respected parent, I have been brought 
Hy If I were authorized to walk the quarter-deck, I should be at the height 
of my ambition.” 

It was now my uncle’s turn to sigh. He took a turn or two in silence; then 
pepconching me, with the air of a man who has suddenly made up his mind, he 
replied, 

vs Well,—if it must be so—and I fear such is the case—I must endeavour to 

forward you, in this unlooked for result of circumstances. It is not often that 
I yield,—but the hand of heaven appears in this—at least to me,—and you 
shall have your wish. Shall I speak to your captain, and point out to him your 
family and pretensions,—or would you rather commence the career of an er 
in another ship ?” 
Of course I chose the latter, for I could have no predilection for a vessel into 
which I had been forcibly introduced ; and where my privations had been so 
eat, and myself treated with so little regard to what I was proud enough to 
think my due. 

Accordingly he left me after a little while, promising that he would instantly 

depart for London, and get his friend to do what should be needful for my ad- 
vancement ; and such was his dispatch that on the fourth day there came an 
order for my discharge into the “ Ardour”’ of sixty-four guns, on promotion. 
How my heart beat on that morning, when the quarter-master came down into 
my berth, and uttered the awful w “ Reynolds, the Captain wants you on 
the quarter-deck.” 
The quarter-deck ! That place so much honoured and so much dreaded by 
the common sailor! The place of judgment, of punishment, of worship, of 
congregation, where officers only “ live and move, and have their being.”” That 
lace where a seaman never comes willingly, and de with all alacrity,—for 
it is notorious that Jack will hang about the break of the quarter-deck when he 
has occasion to cross it, until he has wrought himself into a desperate resolution, 
and then he starts off at full speed, one at his hat, and the other hitching 
up his trowsers. To this awful quarter-deck I was now to repair, guessing right 
well the nature of the interview. 

Up I went, made my bow to Capt. Martinet, who, looking rather graciously 
upon me, began, 

answered, only the vo in whi pret on m urn. 

“ Have you an are your friends 

I gave him the best account I could of the matter. 

** Do you incline for the service *” 

“*T believe so, sir, but I have not yet seen much of it.” 
eee if you could be in the Calliope would you like to stay in 

rt 
M. genius perhaps whi me to make no reflections, and I replied 
that hed so low, it would be better te 
change the scene, with the change of condition, else I could not wish better 
\fortune than to serve urder him.” 

“Ah! well,—you are a sensible boy,—I am sorry I did not know you sooner 
—but in a new ship's ce | gathered together as this is, it was hardly possi- 
jble. You will have your wish, youngster, you will be sent into the Ardour on 

romotion, and I heartily wish you may succeed as I have no doubt you deserve. 

ou will be allowed to go on shore presently, where you will meet your rela- 
tion, who will fit you out properly so as to enter the Ardour in the uniform of a 
\gentleman, your draft-discharge will be brought to you at the hotel in Sheerness, 
and you will accompany the officer who brings it, to your new ship. I have 
seen your uncle, myself, and from what I hear of you, I think you are cut out 
for the service. Farewell, young man; hereafter if you should wish to join 


is emotions were too big for utterance. He grasped my hand, and made me in some other ship, write to me, and it shall be done ;—I shall be glad to 


forward your interests in the service, as far as can. Go and prepare for the 
shore ; you will be called when the boat is ready.” 

1 bowed and left him. I flew round the decks, and took a hasty farewell of 
the few who had cared for me,—threw myself into the boat that was to take 
Ime to my revered friend and uncle,—and looked aly up at the Ardour, as 


we her, in the consciousness that in a few should step upon her 
d officer and a gentleman. 
In due time, I presume, though I thought it an age, we reached the landing 


place at Blue-town, Sheerness, and I was conducted to the hotel, where my 
uncle met me with open arms. He had already seen Captain Ferguson, 
of the Ardour, who promised to take care of me, and consider me as one of his 
own followers. Moreover I was to be presented to him that very evening, as 
soon as my equipment could be prepared, and the poor and dirty Perry Rey- 
inolds, The Unlucky, could “ cast his slough’ and become a “‘ young gentleman,” 
lwhich last, by the way, is the term given to all young officers the rank of 
Lieutenant. 

By the magic power of gold, that happy event was brought about in a shorter 
time than even my impatience could anticipate. A very few hours saw me 
rigged in “ long-togs,’’ “ an iron-bound scraper,” andahanger. I confess my 
vanity, my dear Harvey. At the moment that I first surveyed myself invested 
in the signs of authority, my modesty insinuated that there were not many more 
likely young fellows in the world than the one then facing the looking-glass. I 
already in imagination was ing down on the greater of the “ reefers ’’ 
in the Ardour, as fair weather sailors, who did not know “the main teck from 
the captain’s epaulette,” whilst I, who had weathered storms, and seen service, 
must be looked up to, as a thoroughbred seaman. Alas! Poor]! There are 
_— mistakes decat, as tothe real seamanship of young naval officers, and 

had imbibed them, in common with the rest of the world. 

In the midst of this self-complacency, my poor uncle was forgotten, until I was 
reminded of his presence, by a deep sigh. I turned hastily round, ashamed of 
my vanity and conceit, and perceived gazing wistfully at me, with a me- 


holy smile upon his countenance. 

Come,” pha cw attempting to speak cheerfully, “ you have fairly succeeded 
in bewitching yourself, let us go and visit the town and neigh’ for an 
ror two, and try your success with the world without, and then, if you 
not be stolen away, we will go and pay our respects to Captain Fergu- 


I acquiesced of course, and on our return was introduced to my new com- 
» who condescended to say he thought there was much ise in me 
an useful and smart officer. “ And if so, Mr. Reynolds,” he added, turning 
towards my uncle, “I promise you his talents shall not lay dormant while he is 
er m command.” 
gaye pr the import of those words at the time,—but I 
found them out. 
When we were about to take leave, he said to me, “ Mr. I will not 
in upon your confidential communications by inviting you to breakfast 
me to-morrow ; but, as you will probably go on board in the morning, give 
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this note to the commanding officer, who will of course see you properly taken’ 
care of. I shall be on board myself in the course of the day. Gentlemen, I 
wish you a good evening.”’ 

Suppose me now a midshipman, duly inducted into that important function, 
and doing duty in the third lieutenant’s watch, in his Britannic Majesty’s ship, 
the Ardour, of sixty-four guns. How well do I remember the surprise and ad- 
miration with which I viewed the interior of that vessel, her immense beam, her 
two gun-decks, her spacious poop, her excellent quarters, and the number of, 
her complement. The difference between the Calliope and the merchant ves- 
sels in which I had been was great, but here it was beyond my imagination. 
Every thing was upon so large a scale, that it was with difficulty | could com- 
prehend the parts; and my anticipated airs of superiority were sunk, on per- 
ceiving the tact and ease displayed by the other midshipmen, in giving or re- 
peating orders. I had however learnt docility and obedience in the ships in 


which I had hitherto sailed, and I was not long in perceiving that these quali-| 
ties, together with alacrity and enterprise, were necessary in every one who de- 


sired the approbation of Captain Ferguson. An excellent seaman himself, as 
well as a gallant officer and shrewd tactician, he was desirous that all his sub- 
ordinates, and his is generally a sailor's wife,—should be distin- 
guished in the fleet. It is not always that the captain of a man-of-war can have 
all his officers of his own choosing, but if he stand high in estimation at head- 


quarters, he can manage it in a very considerable degree ; such was the case) 


with Ferguson, and accordingly the greater part of the ward-room officers, as 
well as those of the cock-pit, might be considered as his fol/owers. To some 
of these he had long been known, and as all became soon acquainted with his 
mode of government, the Ardour presently became ‘a crack ship.”’ 

Iam inclined to dwell on Captain Ferguson and the Ardour, beyond what 
anything like stirring interest would impel, because, if there be anything more 
than the flattering partiality of my friends in the character which their kindness 
has given me as a naval officer, I certainly either learned it, or got the grounds 
of it, in that ship and under that commander. As a ship of the line, there is 
not that continual enterprise and spirit of gallantry excited, which is to be found 
in a cruising frigate or in a sloop. On the contrary, when she is attached to a 


squadron, which is generally the case, she has her station in the “ order of 
at in the * order of battle,”’ from which she must not de- 


sailing,” as well ast 
viate, except from the superior impulse of powers which are sometimes far be- 
yond human control,—the winds and waves. Saving, therefore, the character 
already obtained whilst commanding a smaller craft, the credit with the Captain’ 
of a line of battle ship depends upon the accuracy with which he keeps his 
station, and the celerity with which the duties and evolutions of his ship are) 
performed ;—of course | except action itself, upon which I do not enlarge here, 
as I shall have occasion hereafter to take up the subject more particularly. Al 
low me then to describe Captain Ferguson and his manner circumstantially ; 
for however ill I may have imitated him, he is my model. 

Captain Ferguson was a Scotsman of ancient family, but of no fortune. He 


was sent early to sea, with an education but imperfectly finished ; and his chief, 


dependences were a brave heart of his own, and the promise of some parlia- 
mentary interest in his favor, when he should be in condition to make it available 


And well was it for the gallant-souled lad, that he depended more upon the former), 


than the latter, for so precarious a thing is court interest, that at the time Fer- 
son was qualified by service for a lieutenancy, his friends were all on the 
wrong side of the post. Ferguson had, however, determined from the first, to 
“achieve greatness,” and not to have “ greatness thrust upon him.” He came 
of a warlike race, and upon all occasions “ his voice was still for war.”—Was 
there a cutting-out party, Ferguson was ever the foremost to volunteer ;—was, 
there a storming party, or any expedition in which honor could be gained, or, 
danger could be courted, Ferguson was ever forward to secure the one, or par-, 
take of the other. Enthusiastically attached to his profession, no part of its 
details were irksome to him ; reared in the hardy style of Scottish children, his 
frame and strength were equal to all the irregularities to which a naval life is 
obnoxious. With all this he had that strong feeling of family pride with which 
his nation is, sometimes too strongly, reproached. ‘* Too proud to be vain,”’ as 
it has been finely expressed, he was never known to boast; but he was apt to 
keep aloof from the generality of his messmates, and to form close intimacies 
only where he could find congeniality of sentiment. In discip!ine he was, from 
the very firs. moment of his career, found to be somewhat o° a martinet ; but 
this not so much from a love of power, and the desire to exercise it, as from an 
early conviction that such conduct was most conducive to the interests of the 
service he loved, and even of the people who submitted to it unwillingly. 

Before he was nineteen, young Ferguson, had been once blown up, twice 
wrecked. the little finger of his left hand was shot off, he had been dangerously 
wounded in the left thigh, the right shoulder, and had received a dreadful wound 
on his head with a sabre. He had been mainly instrumeatal in cutting out two 
corvettes, one of which lay under the protection of a powerful battery ; and had 
captured, with man-of-wars’ boats, merchant vessels innumerable. Such were 
his successes though achieved with difficulty and danger, that in whatever ship 
he served he could always depend on volunteers for any enterprise in which he 
wasengaged. The “pick o! the crews” would turn out for *‘ Hector,”’ as he 
was called among the people, ‘‘though he was such a tartar.”’ 

The consequence of al! which, was, that his various commanders never sent 
despatches home, without their containing some account, in which young Fer- 

son's name stood honorably prominent ; so that when he passed his examina- 
tion at the end of six years, he was promoted immediately to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, to which he had literally fought his way; and an appointment was sent 
out with his commission.—His zeal did not slacken, nor did his courage cool, 
with his advancement ; on the contrary, he became more and more distinguished, 
as the field of action widened for him. He quickly rose to the rank of com- 
mander, and from thence was posted.—The enemies of his country will long 
remember his name for exploits whilst commanding cruisers; the officers anu 
seamen, who served under him, loved whilst they dreaded him ; and they asso- 
ciated with the name of ** black Hector” all that was valorous and honorable, 
with all that was strict and rigorous. Such was the man under whom I served 
three years. 

The first Lieutenant had been a midshipman in the same ship in which Fer- 
guson was Lieutenant, the next three had served under his command in former 
ships, the junior or filth only, being a stranger; the purser had been his own 
clerk, the surgeon had gone with him through every ship he commanded, the 
master had been captain of the forecastle in the first ship he commanded, and 
had been promoted und brought forward for his exemplary conduct and clever 
seamanship ; in short, whilst all were kept at arm’s length when on service 
all would have hazarded their lives for his approbation.—Aw he never remitted 
a punishment, there were very few occasions for inflicting them upon the peo- 


= ; and though he never passed over even an inadvertency in his officers, yet, 
is remoustrances were always given in private, so as to avoid wounding either 


their feelings or their authority unnecessarily. They were usually effectual, 
but if the offender appeared contumacious, he received a hint that he had better 
change his ship, or apply to be superseded—which hint, it was well to act upon 
| promptly. 

. I bed wot been long on board, before I got my first lesson. Captain Fergu- 
‘son came on board and remained the whole day and yight.—In the evening I 
was walking on the midshipman’s side of the deck, during the second dog- 
‘watch,—which means, between the hours of six and eight. The Captain was 
walking the other side with the officer of the watch and the surgeon.—Suddenly 


the stopped. 

“ Mr. Reynolds.” 

“ Sir.” 

“You will have the morning watch of course :—call me exactly at two 
bells.” 

Aye, aye, sir.” x 

My companion was ‘mate of the watch,” and on him generally devolves 
such a duty as that of calling the Captain at a stated time, whilst a younger 
mid commonly has the same office to perform for the first lieutenant.—Conceiv- 
ing therefore, that it was a ipeeisg order, and that my watch-mate having heard 
‘it as plainly as I did, would obey it as matter of course, I thought no more of 


‘the matter. 
| The morning watch came on, and about a quarter after two bells out came 


the skipper ;—he went, as every seaman knows, first to the binnacle, then turned 
‘up his face to the weather to ascertain how the wind set, and then without far- 
ther ceremony called the third lieutenant on one side, spoke two or three words 
to him in a low voice, and retreated again into the cabin. I still remained un- 
‘conscious of offence ;—we cleaned the decks, piped “up hammocks,” the 
‘captain’s steward came with the usual invitation to the officer of the watch to 
‘breakfast, and the ward-room steward performed the same office tu the mate of 
‘the morning watch, and to me as a stranger.—Al}l went on smoothly, till Mr. 
‘Saunderson, the lieutenant, sung out “ strike eight bells, and pipe to breakfast.” 
‘Then turning to me with a darkened countenance, ‘ Youngster, what orders 
did the Captain give you last night ?” 

I repeated them. 

did you not obey them, sir?” 

| thought sir, that 

| © Thought sir,—z——ds what right have you to think? obey, obey,—there 
are plenty here to think without you.—You have disobeyed the Captain's or- 
‘ders, a fault which he never overlooks.—Go to the mast-head, and stay there 
till I call you down.” 

| « But—but—d——me no buts here—up with you, and think yourself well 
off its no worse.” 

He pointed with his finger at the same time to the main-topgallant cross-trees, 
jand up | behoved to go, nolens volens. 

“So much for my invitation to breakfast,” thought I, with a lengthened vis- 
age, “this deck-washing gives an excellent appetite, and the air of the mast- 
head wiil give it an edge.—It was sharp enough, however, without this.” 

I solaced myself with the notion, that being a stranger and this the first of- 
ifence, | should immediately be called down, and told to consider this as a warn- 
‘ing.—I never was more mistaken in my life —The warning was intended to be 
an effectual one, for I was obliged to remain there broiling in a hot sun on an 
‘empty stomach, until noon. How wearily the half hours passed, and glad was 
‘I when upon striking eight bells, or noon, the first Lieutenant hailed me. 

Mast-head there.”’ 

Any 

‘*Come down.”’ 

I obeyed this order with alacrity enough, but was so giddy with sitting there, 
without food, that I nearly missed my hold. When I alighted on the deck, the 
first Lieutenant beckoned me to him, saying, 

“Mr. Reynolds, you must go in the barge with the Captain, to the dock-yard, 
go and get ready, they are manning the boat,—be quick.” 

I was about to make a reply, but catching a glimpse of his countenance, and 
remembering my late lesson, that “I had no right to think,” I ran down with 
a heavy heart to dress for this new duty, resolved that there should not be again 
a complaint of neglect,—I was but half dressed when the quarter-master came 
down. 

“Mr. Reynolds is wanted in the boat.” 

“Coming, coming,”’ cried [, sticking my right arm into the left sleeve of my 
coat. 

By the time | had rectified the mistake, down he comes again ; “ Mr. Rey- 
nolds, the boat waits.” 

Up I ran with my hanger in my hand. On reaching the quarter-deck, the 
first Lieutenant cried out— 

“ How now sir, you keep the boat waiting,—and—what—have you not on 
your side arms ?” 

I hastily buckled my belt as I ran across the deck, down the side I went, and 
broke my shins in the hurry to get into the boat, where I sat with an anxious 
heart waiting for the formidable appearance of my commander. 

Here, however, I was obliged to sit nearly an hour. At length I was doomed 
even to wish for the appearance of the man I dreaded. Welcome was the 
sound when [| heard the boatswain “pipe the side,” end saw the side boys 
step outside the gangway. Quickly he followed, and sat himself down beside 
me in the stern sheets. He talked of ordinary matters,—made not the least 
allusion to my negligence ; but when the boat reached the stairs at the dock- 
yard, he turned towards me, as he was about to step out. 

“ Tell the commanding officer, I shall want the boat about seven o’clock, and 
do you be here with it, at TWO BELLS, exactly.” 

* Aye, aye, sir,” I replied,—mentally adding, “ah, that two bells; if I fail 
this time, it shall not be my fault.” 

It took us a full hour to get back to the ship, against a strong flood tide and 
heavy sea, so that it was six bells, in the afternoon watch, before I got on board. 
[ delivered my orders, and was invited to dine in the ward-room ; an invitation 
which I was glad to accept, for | was dreadfully hungry. 

My punishment was, however, not yet at an end ; for I was doomed to endure 
all the sly insinuations from the officers, and from the mids, with respect to my 
recent elevation. 

“You've kept a close look out,”’ said one. 

“* What sort of weather is it aloft?” cries ancther. 

“ Fine air for weak lungs,” observed the doctor. 

“« Why, you have been on short allowance,” exclaimed the purser. 

“No,” said my own lieutenant, “ he is a cogitator.”’ 

“A what?”’ said several voices at once. 


“A cogitator—he thinks ; by the Lord Harry, Reynolds, I wouldn’t advise — 
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yuu to think so intensely in future, but act more promptly, my boy. I've a fore had a good opinion of your deserts, and a respect for you in your station. 
notion you'll remember this morning’s work, youngster. Obedience is the I rated you as captain of the fore-top in consequence of that opmion and re- 
word here, and leave thinking to your superiors ; or, if you will think, let it be! spect, and falsely conceived 1 was assisting bis majesty’s service, in selecting a 
how you can best perform your duty, and obey orders. Well,—come, yuu'll sober and trustworthy man. 1 was mistaken ; but, being undeceived, I can no 
do now—take another glass of wine, and then remember we've the next watch longer, in justice, allow you to hold a station of responsibility, nor to do duty 
on deck.” | in a part of the ship where none but good seamen should go. I disrate you, 
I crank my wine, as in duty bound—made my bow, and exit to the cock-pit. therefore, from this day, and you will henceforth do your duty in the larboard 
There I found that it was out of the frying-pan into the fire. A reefer’s jokes watch, among the after-guard. Your condact in future will be scrutinized, and 
are all practical ; and I was surrounded by all who were below—whooping and| it will depend upon yourself whether, at some distant day, you may or may not 
hallowing, “the Highflyer had anchored in the roads,”’—* how were all friends) be restored to the station of a top-man.”’ 
in the sky-parlour!”—* did I like chums for breakfast !"" with abundance of | He paused a moment, and then exclaimed, “ Pipe down.” 
other witticisms, all of the stock kind, and which though pointless inthemselves, ‘Ten dozen would have been a milder punishment than this; the poor wretch 
through constant use, yet struck a little hard from the mouths of strangers. was cut to the soul Hee retired, crest-fallen and humbled, to take his place in 
Guad was |, that the quarter-master came down in a few minutes, to report eight) another watch—which, by the way, was merciful—and to perform services 
bells, and call me and others to relieve the deck. | which, to the thorough-bred seaman, are always degrading : such as mere ma- 


> ~ 


| 


When my watch was out, | was sent in the barge, according to orders, and nual labor, pulling and hauling wherever he should be ordered, in the after part é 
arrived at the stairs in time—received Captain Ferguson—got on board about of the ship, and always under the eyes of the officers. ef 
nine o'clock, and slunk off to my hammock, tired enough—to be roused again In such a ship, and under such a commander, it was my destiny to learn the a 
for the middle watch, and mentally resolving “to obey first, and think after-| elements of a profession, which has always been the pride of my existence ; oa 


wards.” but I had another advantage, in the technical and mechanical part of it, which 
In a few days I had an opportunity of witnessing another instance of the) [ obtained casually. My station, when working ship, or when all hands were 
Captain’s inflexible regard to discipline and good order. I have already inti-' upon deck, was the forecastle ; in short, I was one of the “ forecastle midship- 
mated that we were a crack ship, which term signifies chat the Ardour was per- men.” Now, among seamen this is the post of honour, as the men for that 
fectly neat and clean within, the rigging well fitied, and hardly showing a block station are always picked, old, thorough-bred tars, whose least boast is, that 
except where it was impossible to hide it, our running rigging taut, and the they can “ hand, reef, steer, heave the lead, and rig and vnrig a ship, from her 
ends neatly coiled ; but, above all, we piqued ourselves in beating the whole, .water line to the mast-head, and from the after end of the spanker to the flying- 
fleet in exercises, such as loosing or furling sails, sending up or down topgaliant)/ib-boom énd ;" and besides all this, they can mat, and thrum, mend sails, make 
yards, mooring or unmooring ship, repeating or answering signals, ready com-| rope, cut out trowsers as “taut as the skin of a furled foresail,’ and cover hats 
pliance with general or particular orders, and such like. ‘The practice of send-| with tarpaulin as it were an integral part of the fabric. These men are, besides, 
ing up topgaliant and royal yards in the morning, and sending them down at full of long yarns, of their own exploits, of doughty commanders under whom 
night, has long been universal in vessels of war at an anchorage ; and the duty,| they have served, of wonderful ships, in which they have sailed, of desperate 
in the fleet, is to follow the Admiral’s motions, and if pessible to beat him, not-| ‘adventures and fearful dangers in which they have been involved ; they sin 
withstanding the lead which he necessarily takes. The Ardour was remarkable, old ballads, any one of which will last out a whole dog-watch; they look wi 
for this ; so much so, that the ships in the fleet generally were considered smart! contempt on all other stations of the ship except those of the quarter-masters, 
which could follow her pretty close One unfortunate evening, at sending) and upon every other forecastle in the world except their own. They are all 
down the yards, the fore-topgallant yard refused to “ top ;”—there it stuck) dry jokers, they contemn danger and difficulty, they despise innovation upon 
—a monument of shame to the officer on deck, and of fear to the fore-top-| received and established practices, and are the most superstitious set of beings 
men, who the more hurry they ran into, to correct the fault, the more they en- upon the face of the waters. 
tangled themselves. With heavy imprecations, the first Lieutenant hailed the, With these men I soon became a sort of favorite, partly because I had so 
unfortunate top-men. | earnest a desire to become a practical seaman, and partly because it became 
to Cross-trees, there.’ . | known, preseatly, that | had been in the merchant service, and had been im- 
“ae pressed. This latter circumstance, whilst it in no wise diminished the — 
“ Send the captain of the top down here.”’ | with which they treated me, was nevertheless a passport to their good will, as 
He’s not aloft, sir.” making me more like themselves ;—they probably were, every one, pressed 
* Where the d—I is he?” | men,—and I overheard one of them saying of me, * that I had come in at the 
No answer. The Lieutenant raged at the disgrace; by this time the unfor-| hawse holes, as every seaman should, and not in at the cabin windows.” 
tunate yard was down on deck. ' |, With one of these I became a particular favorite ; an old tar barrel, or rather 
“ Send all the fore-top-men aft,” cr.ed he again. an old sand cask, for he was so universally liked in the ship for his genuine 
The master-at-arms was immediately dispatched for the captain of the top, |good nature, and the stiff yarns he told of the ‘* ould Claopatry,” that could 


with directions to bring him on the quarter-deck immediately. After a few do anything ;—“could sail through a needle’s eye, luff within four points of 
minutes he returned with a look of perturbation. | the wind, and beat the d—1 himself, “by or /arge,”"—that- half the “ plush” 
** Well, sir, where's Tanner?” liwent down Alick Johnson’s throat; yet was he no more affected by it, than 
* Why, sir, I can’t get him up—he's a little the worse for liquor, | fear.” ||would the Arabian deserts by a like libation. Alick had always something to 
* Liquor! d—n him,—I°ll liquor him. Mr, Reynolds, go down with the ‘tell, either of the “ saucy Claopatry,” or of the “ ould ball of rope yarns,” or 
master-at-arins, iake hands and bring him bodily here—d’ye hear. As for you, “ budly rufian,” by either of which latter terms was meant the Bellerophon ; 
fore-top-men, you have disgraced the ship, and by —— 1'll make you remein-, aud if his stock were even exhausted, he scrupled not to begin again, assured 
ber it. Mr. Grey,”’ turning to one of the master’s mates, “ go forward on the) that the subject was as grateful to his hearers, as to the delighted speaker him- 
forecastle, and exercise the fore-top-men at the topgallant and royal yards until) self. Alick was one of those whose dandyism consisted of a jacket and waist- 
farther orders.”’ | coat very thickly set with buttons, a pair of trowsers the after part, of which 
Down I went, and found :he unfortunate Tanner completely drunk, and very;|were as tight as adrum,along and very thick queue, and a hat with a low 
refractory. He had refused to attend the master-at-arms, and had even given| crown and hardly any brim, but covered with tarred linen, by his own “ fair’* 
the old man a pummelling ; but at sight of the weekly accounts, by waich name| hands ;—the latter object being the idol of ins adoration ; after the evening 
the white patches on the midshipman’s collar are distinguished, his fury subsi- grog, which was his nearest approach to inebriety, though his faculties were 
ded, and he followed me submissively enough. The general character of this, never confounded, he would caress this beloved object with great ardor of af- 
man was very good; but he had unhappily succeeded in procuring liquor, by| fection, and spuru with scorn any other hat which the wags aifected to hold in 
means of one of the bum-boats alongside, and could not resist the temptation higher estimation. A remarkable instance of this man’s fondness in such a 
of getting ‘ glorious.” tritle | witnessed myself. 
**So, Mr. ‘Tanner, from whence are you !”’ A few days after [ joined the ‘ Ardour,” among other matters of duty the 
* Be—low—sir ; I'm—si—si—sick, sir” Captain ordered that the bowsprit should be fresh gammoned. This is an im- 
“I dare say—at jeast if you are not, I'll sicken you. You're drunk, sir, |portant operation, which, however, I need not describe here, and is always com- 
beastly drank.” : ||mitted to the best hands even of the forecastie men. Among others was ho- 
“* N—no, your honor—not v—very—I've not had noth—nothing to drink—! nest Alick, who kept all alive with his many-times-told tales, and who worked 
aay Sige plush.” llaway wits Lis ** beautiful castor” on his head. In the course of the work he 
lus, you scoundrel—a precious quantity of plus you've swallowed. How) had occasion to go forward on the bowsprit beyond the gammoning ; either a 
came you by your plus, as you call it !” | rope struck him, or, from some other cause, he fell overboard, and in trying to 
** Sur, I was co—ok to-day—and your ho—honor knows it was my plush. I’ve| save himself, he caught hold of a small line awkwardly, which formed a bight 
not had a drop, besides—your honor.” | over his thumb, and trom the force of his descent, actually drew that member 
“Tanner,” replied the officer, “ the ship is disgraced, the captain of the lar-| out of the socket, and clear away from the hand. By the loss of his thumb he 
board watch in your top is sick in his hammock, and you ‘are brutally drunk ;||got clear of the jam, he swam like a duck, and was presently taken in-board 
we are behind every ship at the Nore, and you must answer this, heavily, to! again, where the first words he uttered were, **d—n my eyes, where's my hat? 
Captain Ferguson. Master-at-arms, put him in irons.” | say, lads, which of you saw my hat'’’ Alas! the hat was gone forever; a 


Before the latter part of this remark was uttered, Tanner had turned his eyes,| Strong flood tide was at the instant carrying it up towards Sheerness, and Alick 


late so “ lack-lustre, ’ indignantly towards his own top, and clenching his large) "€V€r saw the beautiful appendage more.—As for the dismemberment, and the 
fist towards the men, he exclaimed bitterly, “*d—n their limbs, the lubberly| bleeding hand, they were not thought of, until some one cried out, “ why, Alick, 
|'what the has become of your thumb!” 


Se By the lord Harry,” replied Alick, thumb has gone after the hat, sure 


placed in the bilboes; but his impending punishment was nothing, compared | 


with the reproach which the first Lieutenant had so judiciously thrown in ; and 
the thought that Ais top had caused ‘ the shine to be taken out of the hooker,” 
was more bitter to his feelings than either cat or disrating. Avs for the top- 
men, they were kept at exercise as long as there was light to perform it, and) 


in such a manner as would make them remember topgallant yards as long as) 


they should live. . 
In the evening the Captain caine on board, and was made acquainted with 


the affair. Accordingly, at seven bells next day, the hands were turned up, 
and the delinquent was brought to his sentence. Now, though Captain Ferguson 
never forgave an offence agaiust the discipline of the service, he was infke xibly| 
just in another way. He never wreaked vengeance upon an offender by punish-, 
ing beyond what might be considered due measure ‘Therefore, when the peo- 

le were assembled, he ordered the man to stand before him, and addressed him 
in something like the following manner ; his calm, dignified, and impressive de- 
portment, giving additional weight to every syllable he uttered. 

“Thomas Tanner, you have guilty of a gross violation of the rules o 


enough, and | suppuse they will both come back together.—Well, I must go 
jand get soldered up.” ‘ 

a nd this was all the heedless creature cared about the lossof an useful mem- 
ber ; and with him, and such as he, my nautical education was advanced, and 
I was preparing myself for hoped-for command. 

| Hitherto my nautical experience had been, in the dangers of the deep, in 
‘those of a particular trade, and in practical seamanship ;—1 was now to see and 
learn those of nautical warfare, for Captain Ferguson was not a mau to keep 
aloof, when hard knocks were going; on the contrary, he was but too ambitious 
lof more than his share, so that honor could be obtained. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
A CLEVER STORY. 
On the evening of the 20th January, 1795, the city of Amsterdam was 
thrown into an unusual state of bustle and confusion by the entrance of the 


the service ; you have disgraced your shipmates, and the ship in which you) French army under Pichegru. While the troops with piled arms awaited their 
serve, and you have given a shock and disappointment to me, who have hereto-/|billets and rations, the inhabitants hastened to illuminate in honour of their 
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arrival, and in spite of the piercing cold thronged to welcome the tired he- 
roes. 

Amid the general rejoicings, one house alone remained with enclosed doors 
and darkened windows. }t was the dwelling of the wealthy merchant, Woerden 
who wholly occupied in his business, cared little for politics, still less for the 
arrival of the French, and was far too careful of his money to waste it like his 
neighbours in illuminations. 

rapped in his fur dressing gown, a seal skin cap drawn closely over the 
few grey hairs time had left on his head, he had wheeled his easy chair close 
to the chimney, as he rubbed his hands over the bright coal fire, seemed lost 
in reverie, from which neither the beer can, nor long clay pipe on the table at 
his side, had power to rouse him. 

All at once the silence was interrupted by a violent ring at the house bell. 
The old man started, and turning toa stout red-cheeked servant, who seated at 
a respectful distance, was occupying herself in knitting. 

* See who it is, Jacqueline,’ said he, ‘ that comes to disturb us at this unsea- 
sonable hour.’ 

Ina few minutes a tall young man entered and throwing off his cloak, salut- 
ed the merchant as father. 

‘Ha! is it you, Wilhelm! I did not expect you back so soon.’ 

‘Ihave just returned from Broek,’ replied the other, ‘ and should have 
— long ago, had not the road been so encumbered with troops and 

* Have you seen Van Elburg ?” 

* Yes,’ answered the young man, taking his seat by the fire, ‘and he con- 
sents tomy marriage with his daughter, but refuses to give more than four 

usand ducats as her dowry.’ 

* Thenhe may keep both ducats and daughter,’ said the merchant angrily. 

* But consider, father— 

‘ Consider what ?’ interrupted Woerden.—‘ There is nothing to consider. I 
know that at your age love outweighs gold, but time will teach you, that when 

verty comes in at the door, love soon flies out at the window.’ 

‘ Yes, father !’ argued the young man, ‘ Van Elburg is one of the richest 
men in the country, and sooner or later his daughter must have his fortune.’ 

* Tut—tut !’ said Woerden ; ‘ Van Elburg knows well what he is about, but 
cunning as he is, he shall not put abad bargainon me. As for you, Wilhelm, 
I have promised to give you up my business, and now recommend your taking 
a word of advice with it ; never give more than you receive, and always con- 
sider yourself before other people in your transactions ; rely on it, that is 
the only way to prosper in business as well as love. Andnow we will drop 
the subject.’ 

The young man knew his father’s humour too well to press the matter, at 
least at that moment. 

As he sat brooding in silence over his disappointment, the house bell again 
rang, and the tread of a horse's feet was heard in the court-yard, while the dog 
commenced a furious barking. 

* It is certainly a stranger this time! said Mynheer Woerden, ‘there is no 
mistaking the dog’s bark.’ 

He was interrupted by the servant bringing in a packet. 

* Commissariat department !’ said her master, with no little surprise, as he 

ned it ; but an expression of uneasiness which had at first slightly contract- 

his features, changed into one of pleasure as he read on: ‘ An order to de- 
liver four hundred thousand herrings for the use of the French army,’ he con- 
tinued : ‘ a very acceptable commision. Wilhelm !’ he suddenly exclaimed 
aftera short pause. ‘ Wilhelm? you shall marry Van Elburg’s daughter, and 
he shall give her a handsome dowry in spite of himself !’ 

* How say you, my dear father !’ replied the son, unable to believe his senses 
at this sudden change. 

* Leave all to me, Wilhelm,’ said Woerden.—‘ Order our horsesto be sad- 
died by day-break, and mind that I am called in time, for we must be at Broek 
before twelve o’clock ; and now, good night ?” 

The rising sun saw our travellers on the road to that celebrated village, where 
cleanliness is carried to such an extent, that before entering the streets both 
father and son, in compliance with invariable custom, were obliged to dismount 
and leave their horses to the care of a servant. At the door of Van Elburg’s 
house they were required to do what a few years later neither Napoleon nor the 
emperor Alexander were exempted from ; and, taking off their boots, replaced 

them with slippers before they were allowed to enter the room where he sat 
with his daughter Clotilde. 

*Good morning, Mynheer Woerden,’ said he, shaking his friend warmly by 
the hand. ‘ Have you been frightened out of your good city by the French, 
that you honour me so early with a visit ?’ 

*Not at all, Van ogee. said the other. ‘I care nothing about the French 
and as I never meddle with politics it is quite immaterial to me who governs 
our town. But Iam come to make you a proposal. I have undertaken to furn- 
ish the Commissariat with four hundred thousand herrings on this day month, 
and I wish to know if it will suit you to procure them for me in three weeks ?” 

‘At what price ?’ asked his friend. 

‘ Ten guilders per thousand.’ 

* Ten guilders,’ repeated the other musingly.—‘ You shall have them.” 

* Draw out the contract then,’ said Woerden, ‘ and when it is signed I shall 
be happy to partake of your hospitality, for my ride has given me an appetite.” 
Then looking at Clotilde, he continued ‘ I have come to arrange another mat- 
ter too, which we can discuss after dinner.’ 

It was in vain that, during the evening, Woerden tried every argument to 
change his friend’s resolution respecting his daughter's fortune. After a warm 
discussion, he was obliged to give up the point, and the marriage was at last fix- 
ed for the following week. 

Next day, as Wilhelm and his father returned home, the former could not 
refrain from expressing some curiosity concerning the cause of this happy 
change in his prospects. 

* What do you mean ?’ asked the old man. 

‘Have you not given up the point about his daughter’s fortune !’ 

*I should have thought you knew me better,’ replied Woerden, looking 
slyly athis son. ‘ But no matter—it is sufficient that you marry the girl you 
hike.’ 

Once more at home, the merchant shut himself in his office until the evening 
when he appeared with a packet of letters, which were immediately sent to 


the 

On the day appointed for the marriage, Wilhelm and his father arrived at 
Broek, where they found a large party of friends and relations assembled to 
meet them. Van Elburg welcomed them with cordiality, but there was an ex- 
pression of care and embarrassment on his face, thatat first made the bride- 


groom fear some fresh obstacle to his happiness. 


The elder Woerden, how- 


ever, in no way shared in his son’s anxiety for he could give a tolerable good 
guess at the cause of his host’s uneasiness. 

‘ Mynheer Van Elburg !’ he exclaimed, ‘ what can be the matter? Are 
you unwell.’ 

‘ No, my dear friend,’ replied the other, ‘ not ill, but in the most upleasant 
dilemma possible—I must speak with you immediately in private.’ 

‘ Is it anything respecting the marriage 1’ asked Woerden. ‘‘ If you wish to 
be off your word, it is still time.’ 

‘Not for the world.’ : 

‘In that case we will proceed to the church at once.—You know I like to do 
things regularly ; and as I came here to see my son married, we will finish 
that business first, and then I shall be happy to hear what you have to say.’ 

There was no remedy ; and it was not until after the happy pair had been 
made man and wife, that Van Elburg could succeed in catching his friend 
alone. 

* I am bound to deliver you four hundred thousand herrings in fourteen days,’ 
said he, ‘ and not a single fish can I get at any price.’ ; 

Woerden could not restrain his laughter. ‘ I dare say not,’ he replied, ‘I 
bought them all up long ago.’ n 

: Tn that case, of course, our contract is at an end,’ said Van Elburg, looking 
doubtfully at his friend. 

‘ By no means; or at least on certain conditions. ‘ We have this day uni- 
ted our children, Van Elburg, and shall leave them a handsome fortune when 
we die. But as regards the present, matters are less fairly arranged. My son 
received a capital business, while you only give your daughter four thousand 
ducats. Now as I did not like to make the young people unhappy by refusing 
my consent to their marriage, I thought you and | would settle the matter ano- 
ther way. You have to deliver ree, mat thousand herrings at ten guilders 
per thousand, you can get them from no one but me, and I must have fifty 
guilders per thousand, or I don’t part with a single tail. The difference is ex- 
actly sixteen thousand guilders, which I intend you to pay over to my son as 
his wife’s dowry.’ 

Van Elburg looked rather foolish during this explanation, but at the end he 
gained his self-possession, and even smiled as he said, clapping the other on 
the shoulder, ‘ You have outwitted me, Mynheer Woerden, and I must pay the 
‘penalty, so say no more about it. And now let us join our friends again.’ 

Eight days afterwards Van — went to visit his daughter at Amsterdam, 
and in his turn found Woerden in the greatest perplexity. 

‘You are the very person I wanted,’ said he, seizing his hand: ‘ Unless you 
can assist me ama ruined man. The herrings are all ready, but high or low, 
not a barrel is to be found.’ 

Van Elburg’s little grey eyes twinkled cunningly. ‘ Every man for himself, 
Woerden—you bought the fish and I bought the barrels. But as an old friend 
I won’t take advantage of you, and you shall have as many as you waut for ex- 
| sixteen thousand guilders above the cost price.’ 

oerden looked rather blank, but did his best to conceal his vexation. ‘ The 
trick is not a bad one,’ said he, with a forced smile, ‘ but you must confess that 
I taught it you.’ 

“Ay, ay!’ returned the other, ‘ You are clever fellows in Amsterdam, but 

we are no fools in Broek.’ 


HRliscellaneous Articles. 


INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 

The interior of Africa is as yet almost a terra incognita. We know oe 
pretty thoroughly. Asia has been traversed m all its length and breadth by 
civilized travellers. With the geography of America we may call ourselves 
familiar. But how little do we know of the vast continent which lies almost 
wholly within the tropics, and of which the greater part seems shut up as effect- 
ually against the advances of civilization as if it were upon another planet! 
Indeed, the mountains of the moon would be subject to a more accurate obser- 
vation, were they situated upon the satellite from which they derive their name. 
The efforts of civilized travellers have been for centuries directed to the reces- 
ses of this continent, yet four-fifths of itis blank upon our maps. Its whole 
‘centre is one broad unexplored region, and the information obtained by recent 
travellers is of the most aggravating kind, showing us mines of wealth which 
it isimpossible to work. Before giving the results of these discoveries, let us 
Jook upon Africa as the world has known it, and as it may be familiar te most 
‘of our readers. Egypt, an old and worn-out country, in its antiquities one of the 
‘most interesting places on the continent, occupies a small portion of its north- 
western corner. ‘The river Nile has been explored to its sources, by Bruce and 
other travellers, who have given us some curious facts. The Barbary States 
occupy the nothern portion bordering on the Mediterranean. South of this, and 
stretching from the Nile to the Atlantic, is the great desert of Raara. Along 
the whole western coast are small establishments or factories, for trade in slaves, 
gold dust, ivory, palm oil, and other vegetable productions. This trade has 
been nearly monopolised by the English until lately ; but now American enter- 
prise has taken a large portion of it out of theirhands On this coast are the 
two settlements of Sierra Leone and Liberia, established as colonies for emanci- 
pated slaves ; but both, we have reason to believe, are in a wretched condition. 
The English have possession at che Cape of Good Hope. On the eastern shore 
there are a number of independent sovereignties, which carry on a limited trade. 
The Imaum of Muscat is a prince of considerable liberality and enterprise. 
Quite recently, the English have made a settlement at Aden, near the mouth of 
the Red Sea. Having once obtained a foot-hold, they, English-like, began to 
push about them ; and one of their first discoveries was a river, where none 
was marked upon any chart, and up this they steamed three hundred miles, with- 
out finding the least obstruction. Having now passed round this continent, 
let us look into the interior. For half a century, the English government has 
been expending lives and treasure in a partial exploration. ey have found 
that this whole tract of country is one of amazing fertility and beauty, abound- 
ing in gold, ivory, and all sorts of tropical vegetation. ere are hundreds of 
woods, invaluable for dyeing and architectural purposes, not found in other por- 
tions of the world. Through it for thousands of miles sweeps a river, 
three to six miles broad, with clear water, and of unsurpassable depth, flowing 
on at the rate of two or three miles an hour, without rock, shoal, or snag, to in- 
terrupt its navigation. ther rivers pour into this, tributary waters of such vo- 
lume as must have required hundreds of miles tobe collected, yet they seem 
scarcely toenlarge it. This river pours its waters into the Atlantic 
the most magnificent delta in the world, consisting of perhaps a hundred 
mouths, extending probably 500 miles along the coast, and mostly broad, deep, 
and navigable for steamboats. Upon this river are scattered cities, some 
which are estimated to contain a million of inhabitante, and the whole countsy 
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teems with a dense population. Far in the interior, in the very heart of this 
continent, is a nation in an advanced state of civilization. The grandeur and 
beauty of portions of the country through which the Niger makes its sweep- 
ing circuit, are indescribable. 
feet, thickly covered with the richest vegetation of tropical climes. 
this vast and sublime country, this scene of rich fertility and romantic beauty, 
is apparently thrust out for ever from the rest ofthe world. It is the negro’s 
sole possession. He need not fear the incursions of the white man there ; for 
over this whole lovely country broods one dread malaria, death. In expedi- 
tion after expedition, sent out from the English port of the Island of Ascension, 
not one white man in ten has ever returned alive ; all have fallen victims to 
this seemingly beautiful but awful climate. It seems impossible for any Eng- 
lishman to breathe that air. So dreadful is it, so small the chance of life, that, 
criminals in England have been offered pardon, on condition of volunteering in 
this service, more terrible than that of gathering the poison from the fabled 
Upas. This country, tempting as itis, can only be penetrated at the risk of 
life ; and it is melancholy to think, that those who had given us even the mea- 
gre information that we have, did it at the sacifice of their lives. 

Simmond’s Colonial Magazine. 


CRUELTY OF MEHEMET ALI’S SON-IN-LAW. 
The notorious Defturdar had a den in his garden, in which he kept a lion, 
which became so tame that he ran about the grounds at liberty, and followed 
his master like a dog. But before he was quite domesticated, and while yet 
in confinement, one of the gardener’s assistants was guilty of some error, of 
which the superintendent complained to the Defurdar. In no case dilatory in 
passing judgment, he ordered the accused, without going into details. to be 
cast imto the lion’s den. The order was immediately complied with ; the 
beast, however, treated the poor condemned wretch like a second Daniel ; it 
not oniy did him no harm, but, to the astonishment of the beholders, licked his 
hands. The gardener’s assistant was not the animal’s attendant, but had oc- 
casionally thrown some of his bread into the den in passing. The noble ani- 
mal had not forgotten this kindness, and spared his benefactor’s life. The 
Defturdar, on hearing this, was by no means pleased ; but blood-thirsty as 
ever, and without feeling the slightest appreciation for this act of gonerosity, 
odered the lion to be kept fasting during the whole of the day, and the delin- 
uent to remain in confinement ; thinking, in the anger of ungratified rage, to 
orce the beast to become the executioner of its benefactor. But even hunger 
could not overcome the magnanimity of the royal animal, and the poor gardener 
remained the whole day unhurt in the den with the lion. In the evening he 
was liberated, but did not long escape the vengeance of the tyrant, who, meet- 
ing him one day in the garden, where he had brushed up a heap of leaves, ac- 
costed him with—* Dog, thou art so bad that a lion will not eat thee; but 
now thou hast made thine own grave.” Hereupon he commanded him to 
carry the dry leaves to an oven, and then to creep in himself. When the or- 
der was executed, the tyrant had the leaves lighted, and the poor wretch ex- 
pired under the most horrid tortures. Travels in Kordofan. 
WOOL MOSAIC. 
This is the name given toa fabric lately invented. The fabric has somewhat 


the appearance of printed velvet, but the allocation of the different threads by||8 


which the pattern is formed is very similar to that in the manufacture of Flo- 
rentine mosaic. Pictures can be copied by the ingenious machinery employed, 
and the most delicate tints of the best German wool work appear as if inter- 


| ‘time would show he wasadoomed man. The wind about the line seldom lasts 


long ; and after five or six days’ fair sailing, during which they ran eight or nine 
\hurdred miles, the favourable breeze died away, the heavy sails again idly flap- 


In many places its banks rise boldly a thousand) ped against the masts, and again the usual listlessness which attends a perfect 
But all |calm at sea, crept over the minds of every one on board. One of the midship- 


men who had gone aloft to see if he could descry a sail or any thing else ou 
the vast expanse of water, on which they lay like a log, sang out, that a shark 
jwas close to the vessel. Again every body was on the gut vive, a hook was 
‘soon baited and thrown over, and this time greedily snatched at by John Shark. 
|He was soon hauled on board, and the business of searching his locker com- 
|menced with the usual curiosity. The first thing they pulled out were the gold 
‘spectacles! They were speedily taken down to the hypochondriac below, and 
the change which the sight of them made on him was miraculous He felt he 
said, just what a man would, who, with the rope already round his neck, is re- 
prieved at the gallows’ foot, and at once shaking off the fit of despondency and 
apprehension which had clung so closely tc him, he joined heartily in the laugh 
which his former fears now raised among his fellow-voyagers. I give this story 
as I had it, and leave the reader to judge for himself how much of it is true. 
In a shark which we caught, we found a newspaper of later date than any we 
had on board, and which was dried and read by all of us, not having been at all 
inyured by its adventures. It must have been dropped from some other ship, 


‘and swallowed by our eccentric friend. 
Greenwood’s Narrative of the Campaign in Affghanistan. 


THE ROAD TO FORTUNE. 

When M. Laffitte came to Paris, in 1778, the extent of his ambition was to 
find a situation in a banking-house, and to attain this object he called on M. 
Perregaux, the rich Swiss banker, to whom he had a letter of recommendation. 
This gentleman had just taken possession of the hotel of Mddie. Gurmard, 
which had been put up to lottery by that lady, and wen by the fortunate bank- 
er. It was to this charming habitation, which has since been demolished, that 
M. Laffitte paid his first visit in Paris, and, as it were, took his first step in the 
Parisian world. The young provincial,—poor and modest, timid and anxious 
—entered by that gateway which had witnessed so many of the gaieties of the 
last century. He was introduced into the boudoir of the danseuse, then be- 
come the cabinet of the banker, and there modestly stated the object of his vi- 
sit. ‘It is impossible for me to admit you into my establishment—at least for 
the present,” replied the banker; ‘all my offices have their full complement. 
If 1 require any one at a future time, I will see what can be done ; but in the 
meantime I advise you to seek elsewhere, for I do not expect to have a vacan- 
cy for some time.” With a disappointed heart the young aspirant for employ- 
ment left the office, and while with a downcast look he traversed the courtyard 
he stooped to pick up a pin which lay in his path, and which he carefully stuck 
in the lapel of his coat. Little did he think that this trivial action was to de- 
cide his future fate; but soit was. From the window of his cabinet M. Per- 
regaux had observed the action of the youngman. The Swiss banker was one 
of those keen observers of human actions who estimated the value of circum- 
stances apparently trifling in themselves, and which would pass unnoticed by 
the majority of mankind. He was delighted with the conduct of the young 
stranger. In this simple action he saw the revelation of a character; it was a 

uarantee of a love of order and economy, a certain pledge of all the qualities 
which should be possessed by a good financier. A young man who would 
pick up a pin could not fail to make a good clerk, merit the confidence of his 
employer, and attain a high degree of prosperity. " In the evening of the same 
iday, M. Lafitte received the following note from M. Perregaux :—* A place is 


woven in the pile of the velvet, although the process by which the effect is 
produced is much more expeditious than that of weaving would be. We can- 
not, of course, describe the modes of working the machinery without revealing 
the inventor's secret; but it may, however, be stated, that when once the 
tedious task of selecting and placing the different shades of threads together 
has been accomplished, so as to complete one subject, be it a flower, a figure, 
a landscape, or even an historical picture, of each of which the person selecting 
the yarn has a copy before him, the ends of these threads are closely placed to- 
ther and then cut even, as the surface of each subject proves. A cotton or 
woollen cloth, of the same dimensions, with a solution of India-rabber, is then 
pressed upon the surface, and a slice cut off ; and by means of a finishing pro- 
cess the wool becomes so embedded on the India-rubber cloth, that the two 
substances appear like one. The same course of pressing an India-rubber cloth 
on the surface and slicing it off is gone through till there remains no more to 
be sliced off. The applicability of the invention may be carried on to various 
and a vast extent. Palaces or large mansions could be decorated 
with this beautiful fabric, which for softness of colours could not be equalled 
by any tapestry, the Gobelin not excepted. London paper. 

: THE SHARK AND THE GOLD SPECTACLES. 

The narrator once sailed on board a ship, he said, in which there was a very 
near-sighted passenger, who always wore a pair of gold spectacles. He had 
forgotten to provide himself with a second pair, before he left, and being a 
man of nervous temperament, he was perpetually worrying himself with the 
idea that by some accident or other he should lose the only ones he had during 
the voyage, and thus be left for some time in a most unpleasant predicament, 
not being able to see a yard before him without the assistance of glasses. Many 
and dire were the accidents which he was sure would h«ppen to him in the 
state of semi-blindness to which he would be reduced, when the barnacles 
were gone. In fact, he would be afraid to venture on deck, being certain to 
walk overboard, or fall down the companion ladder; and how he should ever 

1 into the boat which was to take him on shore, when the ship arrived at her 

estination, he knew not. One day they were becalmed near the line, and a 
large shark was seen by the officer on watch just under the stern. All the pas- 
sengers, our near-sighted friend among them, rushed aft to sec the monster ta- 
ken, a baited hook having been immediately put overboard. In the scuffle 
which took place, every one striving to get a good position, down dropped the 
spectacles from his nose ; the shark seized the glittering prize, and, as if sa- 
tsfied with his acquisition, retired under the counter, refusing the most tempt- 
ing baits that were successively offered to him during the day. Towards even. 
ing, a breeze sprung up, and away they went, at nine or ten knots an hour. 
The nervous man was now in the situation which his morbid fancy had so often 
— to him, and the first part of his presentiment having come to he 

It like a doomed man, and seemed to await the fulfilment of his destiny, 
which, he had persuaded himself was either to break his neck or be drowned. 
He locked -oneua up in his cabin, became moody, and reserved, ee 
himself with arranging his papers, and making various preparations for his end. 
The captain and others became seriously slated, and attempted to rally him 


made for you in my office, which you may take possession of to-morrow morn- 
ing.” —The anticipations of the banker were not deceived. The young La- 
fitte possessed every desirable quality, and even more than was at first expect- 
ed. From simple clerk, he soon rose to be cashier, then partner, then head of 
the first banking-house in Paris, and afterwards, in rapid succession, a deputy 
and president of the council of ministers, the highest point to which a citizen 
can aspire. On what a trifle does the fortune of a man sometimes depend. 
But for the simple incident of the pin, M. Lafitte would, perhaps, never have 
entered into the house of M. Perregaux; another employer might not have 
opened to him so wide a field of action, and his talents and intelligence would 
not have led to such magnificent results. Little did M. Perregaux think that 
the hand which would pick up a pin was that of a man, generous to prodigali- 
ty in doing good—a hand always open to honourable misfortune. Never were 
riches placed in better hands—never did banker or prince make a more noble 
use of thein. French paper. 


ROMANCE OF A BEDSTEAD. 

The inn where Richard IIJ. abode during his brief sojourn at Leicester, even 
the very bed on which he there reposed, are not exempt from the tales of hor- 
ror which are associated with the memory of this prince. On his departure for 
Bosworth it appears from the result that he must have left many articles of 
value, either too cumbersome to be removed, or in themselves ill-suited for a 
temporary encampment, at the house of entertainment where he had been abid- 
ing, and which, as being the chief hostelry in Leicester, was distinguished by 
the appellation of Richard’s badge, ‘“‘ the Silvery Boar :’’ but on his defeat and 
death, and the dispersion of his followers, the victorious army, with the infu- 
riated rage which in all ages accompanies any popular excitement, compelled 
the owner of the inn to pull down the emblem of the deceased king, and to 
substitute the blue for the white boar. The apartments which the king had 
occupied were pill and ransacked, and the gings of the richly-carved 
bed on which he had slept during his stay in the town were torn off, and either 
carried away as booty with other portable articles, or were destroyed on the 
spot. The bedstead, however, being large and heavy, and apparently of no 
great value, was suffered to remain undisturbed with the people of the house ; 
thenceforth continuing a piece of standing furniture, and passing from tenant 
to tenant with the inn: for King Richard and his secretary being both slain, 
and all his confidential friends executed, imprisoned, or exiled, it could not be 
known that the weight of the bulky wooden frame-work left in his sleepi 

apartment arose from its being in reality the military chest of the Pr am. | 
monarch. It was at once his coffer and his couch. Many years, however, 
rolled on before this singular fact became known, and then it was only acci- 
dentally discovered, owing to the circumstance of a piece of gold dropping on 
the floor when the wife of the proprietor was making a bed which had been 
pleced upon it. On closer examination a double bottom was discovered, the 
intermediate space between which was found to be filled with gold coin to a 


considerable amount. 
The treasure thus carefully concealed, 


from 


when they attempted to laugh him out and solemnly made answer, that 


is monomania, but allto no “oF ; he shook his head mournfully|jed in time to elevate the humble publican, “a man of low condition,” to 
of it, frou 


station of the chief magistrate of his native town. But at his death, the 
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vast riches that accrued to his widow excited the cupidity of menials connected ||any particular precautions, in about five minutes the 
with her establishment ; and the wilful murder of their mistress, in 1613, led||the coverlet on the other ; the sheet rolls itself up and disap 
to the execution of her female servant, and of seven men concerned with her||aforesaid Frenchman finds himself with one side of his 

another tragedy to the many of higher import||frozen, and the other side sunk in the feather bed and perspiring profusely. 
with the recollection of this unhappy prince.|/This arises, says the German, from the circumstance of the 


in the ruthless deed : thus addi 
which are inseparably connect 

The inn itself, rendered so 1emarkable as the last abiding-place of the last 
monarch of the middle ages, “‘ a large, handsome, half-timber house, with one 
story projecting over the other,” remained for upwards of three centuries un- 


illows fall on one side, 
; so that the 
y uncovered and 


rench being so 
impetuous and lively. With a calm phlegmatic German the case is quite dif- 
ferent. The latter raises the counterpane very cautiously, creeps underneath, 
and places himself with his back against the pillows and his feet against the 


changed, an interesting relic alike of the architecture of its period as of the re-||bottom of the bed, screwing himself up into the shape of a letter Z. He then 


markable epoch which it perpetuated. 


cayed, uninjured, and defying the ravages of time, this venerable fabric was||the next morning 1n the same position. 


But in the year 1836, although unde-||draws the covering over his knees, shuts his eyes and goes to sleep,and awakens 


To do this it is necessary to be a Ger- 


razed to the a to the regret of all who hold sacred such historical me-||man, and as I aim not one, I had not slept a wink since I had been in the coun- 


morials, and hallow the relics which link bygone ages with the present time. 


Its site, with the appellation of an adjoining thoroughfare to which it formed an||my chest open. 


angle, and which still retains the name of * Blue Boar-lane,” together with 
the description and delineation of its picturesque appearance, are now all that 
connects King Richard with this interesting memorial of his last days at Lei- 
cester. 

Not so, however, the bedstead. That appendage to the inn, although three 
hundred and fifty years have elapsed since it was used by the sovereign, is 
still m existence, and in the most perfect state of preservation. Richly and 
curiously carved in oak, with fleur-de-lys profusely scattered over it, its panels 
inlaid with black, brown. and white woods, the styles consisting of Saracenic 
figures in high relief, it proves, from the singularity of its construction, the true 
se for which it wad designed, every portion of it but the body being fa- 

ricated to take to pieces and put up at will; so that for travelling it a 
became transformed into a huge chest, although ingeniously framed for the two- 
fold purpose which led to its preservation. This relic, insignificant in itself, is 
the only known memorial connected with the personal listory of Richard JIT. 

Caroline Halsted’s Richard III. 
Darieties. 

Error or Tut Press.—A Bristol contemporary of last week informs its 
readers, that “1m the present month of May we have experienced draught for 
Afty-five days.” 

The following announcement lately appeared in a Jersey journal :—‘ To be 
sold, 131 lawsuits, the property of an advocate retiring from business. N.B. 
The clients are rich and obstinate.” 

Some six-and-thirty years ago,a holiday was proposed to the boys at Eton, 
on discovering the two words, within a given time, which contain all 
the vowels in regular order: the answer was “abstemiously *’ and “ face- 
tiously.” 

Iste or Wricht Wacerry.—“ Is this the way to Ryde ?”’ said a traveller, 
who was as ignorant of horsemanship as he was of the place he was inquiring 
for. ‘The unsophisticated native to whom the query was addressed, after care- 


fully surveying the equestrian artist, naively replied, ‘‘ Na, na! thee turns owt 
thee toas too much.” Isle of Wright Advertiser 


German dwarfs, born in Germany, of the uames of! 
Henrick, Maria, and Christian Brockstead, a sister and two brothers, are about! 
to establish themselves, in rivalry with American Napoleon, who has gained so 
much celebrity, General ‘tom Thumb. Henrick, the eldest, is 23 years old, 
and is in height 36 inches, and weighs as many pounds; his countenance is 
expressive, and his manners polished. Maria Brockstead, his sister, is 18 years 
of age, 32 inches high, and weighs 22lb ; she is stout, good-looking, and a wo- 
man im minature. Christian, the youngest,aged 13, is the greatest curiosity— 
he is 28 inches high, weighs 16lb, and plays on the bugle with surprising 

wer. They will dance in a ballet in the small theatre —- up for them. 

hey have visited the courts of Germany, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and the 
Netherlands. 

A Snare Resvxe.—A nobleman, of whom it may be truly said, that his 
habits do honour to bis station, his heart to his Country and his kind. His rank 
is the highest to which an English subject can attain, and his fortune suited 
to his condition. He has a large family ; the eldest, his son, and heir, being 
attached to one of the regiments of Horse Guards. Rumours having reached 
him that the young soldier had fallen into the hands of the Israelites, he sent 
for him, and spake to the following intent :—'t M—, I hear you are borrowing 
money at twenty per cent. I have your brother's -and sisters’ fortunes to in- 
vest, which I should be glad to put out at a fourth of that interest; you can 
have the whole at five per cent, and be at no expense in showing the security 
you , as I am satisfied as to your title to the estates on which the loan 
would be charged.”” I recommend this style of doing business to all whom it 
may concern: it is ‘short, sharp, and decisive,” the way in which man’s war- 
fare should ever be carried on, whether with the species or the specie. 

Mr. Horner anv Henry Brovenam.—I recollect meeting Mr. Brougham 
well. 1 met him at Mr. Sharp's with Mr. Horner. They were then aspirants 
for political adventures. Mr. Horner bore in his conversation and demeanour 


try ; | was growing as thin as a lath, and I had a cough that seemed to tear 
This is why I asked for a bed a la francaise. Mine host had 
fortunately six of them. When I heard that, I could have embraced him. 
Dumas. 


Latest Intelligence. 
The Great Western passed up the East River at about half-past 12 o'clock 


on Sunday morning. She left Coburg Dock, Liverpool, on the 22d ult., at a 
setae before three, and arrived off Sandy Hook at a quarter before eleven on 


aturday evening, having made the passage in 14 days 8 hours. She brought 
out 37 passengers. 

The Cotton market is active and buoyant. 

No public event of much interest had transpired since the sailing of the Bri- 
tannia. 

On the 18th ult., the Lord Mayor of Dublin, attended by the members of 
the Corporation, in their robes of office, presented to the Queen a protest, 
drawn up in plain, expressive terms, against the recent proceedings in Jreland, 
characterizing them as unfair and unjust, alleging that the jury panel on the 
trial of O’Connell and his associates was fraudulently dealt with, and praying 
relief to the administration of justice in Jreland from the disrepute thus brought 
upon it. Her Majesty received the protest, seated upon her throne in Buck- 
ingham Palace, surrounded by all her Ministers of State, and returned the fol- 
lowing answer: 

‘‘T thank you for your renewed assurances of loyalty to my person and crown. 
[ have announced to you my fixed determination to uphold the law and to re- 
spect the decisions of my courts, to which the administration of justice is con- 
fided. 

“ Tf errors have occurred in the proceedings of the courts, they are open te 
review, and will be rectified by the supreme tribunal of appeal. 

“The faithful execution of the law is regarded by me as the surest safe- 
guard of the rights and liberties of my people.” 

Subsequently, on the same day, the deputation proceeded to the House of 
Commons, and presented to that body a petition setting forth their views in re- 
lation to the conviction and imprisonment of the Liberator and his confederates, 
and praying that the law of conspiracy may be defined by statute, and that the 
House will take such measures in the premises as shall seem meet. It was 
read at length at the table, and its allegations were loudly cheered from the op- 
position benches. 

Mr. Wyse then gave notice that he will bring on his motion relative to the 
Irish State Trials on the 2d of July. 

Notice was given by Lord Palmerston that, on the 16th of July, he will bring 
the present state of the West Indies under the consideration of the House. 

On the same evening, Sir R. Peel intimated that Lord de Grey contemplated 
a resignation of the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, solely on the ground 
of continued ill health. 

Liberal contributions continue to be made to the Repeal Fund, principally 
from places in Great Britain, and almost entirely from Ireland; and yet the 
rent for the week ending 17th ult., was announced to be 3,389/. 14s. 9d., only 
34/. of this amount (the largest ever received for any political purpose in Ire 
land) coming from America. 

O’Connell is described as being in better health and spirits than he has 
known for years. His levees are attended daily by the first men in the land. 
‘The events arising out of the sugar debate, with the majority for and against 
the Government, continue to furnish the newspapers with a fruitful topic for 
declamation. ‘This debate has undeniably shaken the moral power of the Go- 
vernment. The report on the Sugar Duties Bill was agreed to in Committee, 
and the bill ordered to be read a third time on the 24th ult. 

The hay crop, owing to the want of rain, has been ruined, but hope exists 
that the second crop will make amends. Food for cattle of all kinds has risen 
alarmingly in price, which the continuance of the present favourable weather 
cannot fail to reduce. 

Money continues to be abundant, and maybe had at low rates to any 
amount. The prospects of the country, both at home and abroad, are very flat- 


evidence of that straight-forward and generous frankness which characterised||tering. 


him through life. You saw, or rather you felt, that you could rely upon Ais in- 
tegrity. His mind was better fitted to reconcile discrepancies than to discover! 
analogies. He had fine, nay, even high, talent rather than geni Mr. Broug-| 
ham on the contrary, had an apparent restlessness, a conciousness, not of su- 
perior powers, but of superior activity, a man whose heart was placed in what 
should have been his head ; you were never sure of him—you always doubted 
his sincerity. He was at that time a hanger-on upon Lord Holland, Mr. Hor- 
ner being under the auspices of Lord Lansdowne. From that thim I lost sight 
of Mr. Brougham for some time. When we next met, the subject of the par- 


liamentary debates was alluded to, previously to which Mr. Brougham had ex-|/ W. 


opinions which were in unison with my own upon a matter at that 
time of great public interest. I said “ I could never rely upon what was given 
for the future in the newspapers, as they had made him say directly the contra- 


Permission has been granted to inter the body of the poet Campbell in West- 

minster Abbey. 

The celebrated manufactory of machinery belongi A Augs- 

burg, has been totally by fire. 

The Wanderer, 16 guns, arrived at Portsmouth on the 19th ult., bringing 

one million of dollars, being part of another instalment of indemnity money 

from China. 

om King of Saxony left London on Thursday last on a tour to Scotland and 
es. 


There are in Ireland 217 parishes without a single Protestant, except the mi- 


nister. 


It is said that a ball is about'to be held in St. Petersburg for the benefit of 


ry ; 1 wasglad to be undeceived. “Oh,” said Brougham, in a tone of voice'|:,. [righ repeal fund. 


half confidential and half jocular, ‘‘ Oh, it was very true I said so in parliament,| 
where there 1s a party, but we know better.” I said nothing; but J did not 
forget it. S. T. Coleridge. 
A German Bep.—First, a bedstead two or two and a half feet wide and five 
to five and a half feet long. Procustes must decidedly have been a German. 
On the bedstead they place a sack of shavings, on the sack of shavings an en- 
ormous feather bed, and then a sheet shorter and narrower than the feather bed, 
and which we should call a towel. Upon this sheet or towel comes a quilted 


or three pillows piled up at of the complete this si if 
When ee gets into a bed of this kind, as he does not think of taking! 


‘||father, which w 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday last, Wm. Burton Newenham, 
aged 34, was convicted of abducting and marrying Frances Louisa Wortham, 
a young lady under 16 years of age, entitled to property worth 400/. a year. 
He was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 


ther of the late P. B. Shelley. is not quite correct, the fact being, that 
Sir Percy Shelley, on coming to the property, undertook to pay an annuity of 
150/. to Mr. — Hunt, an example of liberality to the attached friend of his 
ill ever be remembered to his . 


Letters from Rome (28th ult.) state that the Russian Minister, M. Bonte- 


It has been stated that Mr. ae had received a legacy from the’ fa-~ _ 
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nieff’s, endeavours to arrange the existing differences regarding church affairs, 
between the Court of St. Petersburg and that of the Holy See, have hitherto 
proved unavailing. 

Munoz, the ex-Lifeguardsman, formerly supposed to be the paramour of the 
Queen mother, and now her husband, has, by a royal decree, been raised tothe 
rank of Grandee of Spain, with the title of Duke de Rianzares. 


Accounts from the Turkish frontiers of the Ist June, bring intelligence that 
the Montemgrims have again committed great excesses against their Turkish 
neighbours, attacking a caravan of Turkish merchants from the Herzowina, 
returning from Razura; they murdered part of the merchants, and carried off 
all their goods. They sent the heads of the murdered persons as trophies to 
the Vladika, who, however, immediately sent back the heads, and ordered the 
goods to be restored. 

Private letters from Bologna, of the 10th inst., state that a number of indi- 
viduals implicated in the late disturbances had been secretly transported to 
Algeria, where they were to be draughted into the army, or otherwise disposed 
of, in virtue of an arrangement made with the French Government. 


France.—The Paris papers received since our last contain nothing of much 
importance, being principally occupied with the reports of the debates on rail- 
way affairs. The Journal des Debats has an article on Morocco, attributed to 
the pen of M. Guizot, which professes to shew that the dispute between that 
country and France will be settled without a further appeal to arms. France, 
the writer says, will, however, exact from the emperor a strict neutrality, at 


the same time she will remain quite satisfied with her present territory in Africa. 
The Prince de Joinville left Paris on the 17th inst. for Toulon. he Courier 
Francais states, that the Parisian merchants interested in the trade with Mo- 
rocco, having applied for information on the subject to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had been answered, that “there was no probability of a war between 
France and Morocco, and that all would be arranged diplomatically.” 


According to accounts from Algiers of the 10th inst., the Emperor had dis- | The Reform states that the royal family is seriously uneasy lest M. Laffitte’s 


‘family should publish any of the numerous letters in their possession written to 
oa J. Laffitte by the King of the French before and after his succession to the 
throne. 


avowed the conduct of the chief who had attacked the French troops, and the 
affair was considered at that place as settled. The French government, how-| 
ever, intend to demand something more than an apology, and will require the, 
Emperor to give a guarantee that he will no longer afford a refuge to Abd-el- 
Kader, when driven from Algeria. 


Wak.ike Preparations.—We copy the following from the U. S. Gazette, 
without, however, vouching for its accuracy :—‘* The Government of this coun- 
try have for a long time been acutely sensible to the probability of war with 
France ; and, exercising a wholesome and discreet judgment, have made svit- 
able preparations to meet any emergency that may arise. The hostile party 
across the water seem to be resolved to lose no opportunity for provoking this 
country to enter the arena of battle. Numerous demonstrations have been 
made by them, and we have reason to believe that our Ministers have received 
important intelligence of intended acts of aggression, which they purpose meet- 
ing with promptitude and energy. A gentleman of great abilities, and high in 

ce, has recently made a tour of inspection to the outports, in order to sur- 
vey the mercantile steamers capable of carrying heavy metal, and we under- 
stand that 32-peunders, long traversing guns, ' ith all the necessary fixings for 
mounting, stores, ammunition, &c., are to be collected in depéts at the sea- 
ports for the vessels that are able to bear them; so that in the course of a few 
hours (every requisite being in previows preparation) a most formidable and 
overpowering steam navy will be ready to cover the ocean in all directions. 
Our steam-frigates are to carry 84-pounders, which will do fearful execution 
two miles distant at point-blank range.” 

Lieut. Parsons, formerly her Majesty's mail agent in the British and North 
American Royal Mail Steamer Britannia.has received a more lucrative appoint- 
ment on the mail route between Liverpool and Dublin. 

The Emperor of Russia manifested a singular instance of recollection, on 
Monday evening last, at the banquet given by her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 
During the dinner, one of the state pages handed some refreshment to the Em- 
peror, when, on observing him, his Majesty exclaimed, ‘“ How are you, Kin- 
naird? Do you remember me!” ~ Yes, sire,” replied the astonished page. 
The &Emperor then turned towards the Queen and remarked that he remember- 
ed the page well, from having been appointed his confidential attendant, when 
he visited England, for the first time, in 1817. 

Witt or rue Late Mr. Crocxrorp,Esq.—Administration, with the will an- 
nexed (no executor being named therein), of the late well known William 
Crockford, of gambling notoriety, has been granted to Mrs. A. F. Crockford, 
his widow. he will is dated as late as Jast month, and gives the whole of his 
property to his wife in nearly the following words :—* I give and bequeath the 
whole of my property, of whatever description, unto my dear wife, and her 
heirs, relying on her doing what is right.” The personal property alone is sworn 
under the Jarge sum of £200,000, and it is rumoured that his real estate is 
worth £168,000 more. Britannia. 

Cuancery.—A bill was recently filed ja Chancery of the length of 800 
foliosand upwards. ‘The answer has now been delivered into court and sworn 
to. The parchment on which the answer is written consists of the skins of 78 
sheep ! and the office copy exceed 2,500 folios. ‘The answer in the memorable} 
case of “Small v. Atwood,” took 60 skins. 

Sinevcak Presentiment.—A man of this town (Yeovil), named William 
Symes, had on many occasions, for many years past, been heard to declare his 
conviction that he should die on the very day when he should have been mar- 
nied 20 years ; and, strange to relate, his presentiment proved true, as his death 
took place on Whit-Monday, the 27th of May, on which day, 20 years before, 
he was married. His remains were conveyed to the grave on Thursday week, 
and, agreeably with his particular desire often expressed, his body was dressed 
in the same clothes which he wore when he was married. Bristol Mercury. 

Lieut.-Colonel Petrie, of Swainswick, near Bath, who lately died, in his 88th 
year, has bequeathed 1,000/. to the Scottish Episcopal’Charch Society. 

Bath Chronicle. 

An immense steamer, to be named the Terrible, and to be fitted with engines) 
of 800-horse power, is now building at the dockyard, Deptford. She will be 
soon ready for launching. 

Sir Moses Montefiore has presented the members of the Hebrew faith resid- 
ing at Jerusalem with two presses, and the necessary types, for printing Jewish 
tracts. The office consists of 22 people of that persuasion. A number of works, 
as well as an almanac forthe year, have already been printed at Jerusalem. 

A Memento or Traratoar.—The bullet which killed Lord Nelson at Tra- 
falgar has been offered for the acceptance of the queen by the brother of the 
late Sir William Beatty, M.D., who attended our great naval hero on board the 


Victory, after he had received his mortal wound. The queen having shown 


reat anxiety to possess the fatal ball, it will be forwarded to Windsor Castle. 
The ball, with the particles of the coat and epaulette which were forced into 
the body by the stroke, is neatly and elegantly set with a crystal case, which 
is appropriately mounted with a double cable of gold around its circumference, 
and opens like a watch. 
|_ Tue Emperor or Russia.—On Monday morning, his Majesty visited Sir 
\Robert Peel ; and went'to see Messrs. Mortimer and Hunt’s stock of jewelry, 
making purchases tothe extent of 5.0001. In the afternoon, his Majesty, with 
the Russian Minister and suite, left town by the Great Western Railway, for 
Windsor. 

The Emperor of Russia has announced his intention to give annually, as long 
jas he lives, the eum of 5091., to be added to the racefund of Ascot ; thus fol- 
lowing the example of his son, who contributes 3001. every year at Newmarket, 
to be run fur under the name of the Czarewitch Stakes. 

The Bank Bill is at present fixed to come into operation on the Ist of Au- 
gust. 

No persons wearing the repeai button are suffered to visit the queen's fleet, 
at Cove. 

A statue is about to be erected at New Orleans, in honour of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It is to be from the chisel of Powers, the American ar; 
list. 

The total number of Jews throughout the world is estimated at 3,163,700, 
and it is said that this number has never materially varied from the time of David 
downwards. 


Costiy Bep.—The state bed in'which’the king of Saxony slept at Knole Park, 


| 


ithe seat of Lord Amherst, cost 8,000!., and the fittings of his sleeping room 


20,0001. It was made on occasion of King James VI's. visit to Knole, 
pe is of silver, as are all the fittings of the room, eventhe dogs for the fire- 
place. 


A compass, calculated to resist local attraction of even the most powerful 
character, has been on view within the last few days at the Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle-street. 

The express train, with the sentence on Mr. °Connell, travelled in two 
hours from Birmingham to London. The sentences passed upon the traversers 
in Dublin at half-past four on Thursday afternoon,were publi in the London 


|papers on Friday morning at eleven o'clock. 


A New Kinp or Piano —A committee of the Institute of France, appointed 
by the minister of the interior, and composed of MM. Aubur, Carafa, Halevy, 
Onslow, and Spontino—to whom the committee themselves added the Baron 
Seguier has made a favourable report of a new invention, by M. Henri Herz— 
a piano, of very small dimensions, and on a quite novel system. 

A few months ago, the Earl of Mountcashel was dangerously ill, and was at- 
tended on his sick bed by a faithful Irish lass; so grateful was the earl, that 
on his recovery, he married her; and she that was, but a few months ago, a 
poor Irish serving-woman, is now Lady Mountcashel. Eddowe’s Journal. 

Tue Portsn Batt.—Twelve hundred tickets were disposed of,and the com- 
pany exceeded 1,000 ns. There has been a statement in circulation, that 
ithe Emperor of Russia sent 500]. fora ticket. It is true that his imperial ma- 
jesty offered a munificent donation, but the association could not consistently 
accept the bounty. The offer was declined, the society preferring to be depen- 
dent on public rather than private generosity. 

Approacuine Atuiance in Lire.—The Marquis of Lorn, eldest son 
of the Duke of Argyll, will shortly lead to the altar the Lady Elizabeth Leve- 
son Gower, eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, and sister 
to Lady Blantyre. The youthful marquis attained his majority in April last ; 
the fair and noble bride is in her 20th year. 

The directors of the East India Company have despatched a chest of books, 
consisting of the works of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens the Penny Ma- 
igazine, the Lives of Wellington and Napoleon, and some religious books, to 


‘the Wellesley transport, lying off Gravesend, for the use of the Hon. East In- 


dia Company's troops about to sail for India. The chest contained about 160 
volumes, and is termed a “ Military Library,” and every soldier on board is to 
be allowed the free ase of the volumes for three days; but if he should tear or 
deface them, the amount ef damage is to be deducted from his pay. 

At Berlin the report is revived that a great congress of aN will short- 
ly take place in Germany, at which the Emperors of Russia and Austria and 
the King of Prussia will take part. Carlsbad is spoken of as the place of 
meeting. 

Advices from Constantinople, to the 22d May, report that the Turkish forces 
sent against the Albanian rebels had twice defeated them, between the 13th 
and 17th. Krischowa had been taken by assault, after a desperate resistance 
on the part of the rebels, of whom 100 were killed, and about the same number 
wounded ; but the loss of the Turks is stated to have been more considerable. 
Russia, it is said, has offered to furnish troops for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, should the Turkish force prove unequal to the task. Permission has been 
granted for the erection of a Protestant church at Jerusalem. 

Balfe, the composer, has received a gold medal, value 4,000 francs, from the 
King of the French, in acknowledgment of his consideration of the composer's 
talents. 

Mendelosshn, who is now in London, has consented to conduct the perform- 
ance of his oratorio, “St. Paul,”’ on the 28th inst.. at Exeter Hall. 

The anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo was commemorated with the 
usual pomp and splendour at Apsley House, on the 18th inst., when the “ hero 
of a hundred fights”’ entertained the officers who fought under the banners of 
the Duke of Wellington on that memorable occasion. 

Tae Weatwer ix Exotanp.—We are happy to anneunce a most favoura- 
ble change in the weather during the last ten days. The scorching heat which 
has been experienced for a month past has been succeeded by constant show- 
ers throughout the country, and crops of all descriptions are reported to be in 
a very favourable condition. 

Cuaries Kyicut.—A dinner was given to Mr. Charles Knight, at the Al- 
bion Tavern, London, on the 5th instant, to celebrate the completion of the 
Penny Cyclopedia, and also to pay a tribute of esteem to Mr. Knight for his 
merits as an author and as an enterprising publisher. Lord Brougham was 
chairman, and about a hundred and fifty gentlemen joined in the de- 
monstration. 
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Imperial Parliament. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, June 11, Mr. WARD brought for- 
ward his annual motion on the subject of the Irish Church temporalities ; in 
the new shape, however, of a Committee of the whole House to inquire. [He 
spoke at considerable length, his address occupying five columns of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle: but as it went over beaten ground, and consisted, in great part, 
of extracts from speeches and books, it will suffice to indicate rather than to 
trace its course. ] 

He admitted that the subject was difficult and compligated : so was Catholic 
Emancipation ; but it wascarried. If he had seen any thing like a progressive 
policy on the part of Ministers—any intention to regard Catholic Emancipation 
as Mr. Pitt regarded it, namely, as the first of a great series of measures to 
ameliorate the condition of Ireland—Government would have had no warmer 
supporter than himself. But he had seen nothing that could conduce to the 
belief that they contemplated any great change in their policy—any thing to 
allay the just discontent of the Irish people. There had been no legislation 
for Ireland during the present session: the only measure introduced, the Re 
gistration Bill, had been put off to the Ist July; Sir Robert Peel had alluded 
to a measure for facilitating endowments to Catholic churches, but no more 
had been heard of it; and, looking from measures to recent declarations, they 
had had from Government a series of declarations offensive to Ireland. Mr. 
Ward read many short extracts from speeches by Lord Eliot, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of Wellington, asserting the necessity of 
Protestant ascendancy ; he surmising, however, that they would be obliged to 
nullify their own declarations, as they had done in the case of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. He cited many statistical figures, representing the total revenue of 
the Irish Established Church to be 650,753/., for a population of 750,000 Epis- 
copalians ; and he contrasted that disproportionate establishment with the eccle- 
siastical statistics of England and Wales. He glanced historically at the op- 
pressive conduct of the Church in Ireland, which had founded some of the most 
wealthy aristocratie families All Ireland was divided into two classes—a sect 
of slaves and an oligarchy of tyrants—until, fora time, Ireland become a battle- 
Geld for English politicians; but after the struggles had terminated in the popu- 
lar “‘ No-Popery ’’ cry, the country was consigned with insolent apathy to a 
contemptuous neglect. ‘Ten years ago he steod alone upon the subject ; but 
there has since been a great and steadily progressing change : in proof of which 
he referred to avowals of opinion by Lord Howick, Lord John Russell, Arch- 
bishop Whateley, and the Edinburgh Review ; and even Sir Robert Inglis ad- 
mitted that the administration of the Church had long been charactericed by 
neglect. Mr. Ward allowed that within twenty years there had been great im- 
provements ; but there are still abuses. It did so happen that he still received, 
very curious communications from Ireland ; in fact, his desk was a sort of re- 
ceptacle for Irish Church grievances. He had a placard sent him the other 
day—the genuineness of which could not be disputed, for it was taken from 
where it had been stuck up on the walls of Kells—it was the announcement of 
a sale of the genuine effects of the late Venerable Thomas De Lacy, the Arch- 
deacon of Meath; and among the “ genuine effects” he found stated “ forty 
thoroughbred horses and mares from three to seven years old ;” “ and also 
these justly-celebrated and well known sires, Sir Edward and Sir Hugh. Their 
reputation as hunters and steeple-chasers were such as to render all comment 
unnecessary.” Besides the thoroughbreds, there were ‘ thirteen capital 
working-horses, and five Spanish donkeys, three of them in foal.” Besides 
all these, he had the announcement of a sale of dogs in Dublin. “There were 
“* thirty couples of beagles, the handsomest and of the best blood in Irelarid ;” 
and then “ there were thirteen pair of greyhounds, well-known in Meath.” All 
these were the property of the same reverend gentleman—[laughter.} Mr 
Ward read a letter from the Reverened N. M‘Evoy, who had forwarded this 
placard, and who contrasted his own arduous labours and scanty pittance with 
Archdeacon De Lacy’s mode of life. Mr. Ward admitted that Archdeacon 
De Lacy was an exceedingly kind, liberal, and popular man; but it was the 
system that he condemned. 

He denied that the Act of Union need be any bar to an adjustment of the 
Church question. ‘There was no compact to prevent it. The Catholics were 
not consulted in 1829; but if there was any compact it was between those of 
the Tory party favourable to Emancipation and those opposed to it. At 
the time of the Union itself there was no compact against concession, 
but a distinct compact that concession should follow that act. Every 
assurance which could bind an honourable mind was given by Mr. Pitt 
to the Catholics, that, if they consented to the amalgamation of the two Par- 
liaments, the first step of the United Senate would be to grant Emancipation. 
That Mr. Pitt was sincere he proved by his sre, jeriay when he was prevented 
from fulfilling this engagement. He meant the Union to be what it never was, 
not merely an incorporation of the two Parliaments, but an amalgamation of 
thetwo people ; a virtual rescinding of the Act of Settlement, and a means of 
reconciling the House of Hanover with its Catholic subjects. Emancipation, 


and the payment of the clergy were virtually promised by Lord Cornwallis.||! 


Whoever looked at the Union debates, would sce these promises pervaded the 
whole. When Mr. Pitt’s Cabinet retired from office, he assured the Catholics 
that they might with confidence rely upon the future support of all those who 
retired, and cf many who remained in Office ; yet there are men to this day who 

rostitute the name of Pitt by coupling it with “ Protestant ascendancy.” Sir 
Robert Peel himself clearly foresaw that Catholic Emancipation must be fol- 
lowed by settlement of the Church question ; and Mr. Ward now asked him. 
how he meant to deal with this difficulty ? Did he mean to obey such advisers 
as the Reverend Hugh M Neile, who was for reimposing civil disabilities on the 
Catholics, or of Mr. Glover, who was for summarily converting the 7,000,000 
of Irish Catholics by Government proclamation ! Would he make the Catho- 
lic oath more stringent ! Or did he mean torely on the success of the prosecu- 
tions—did he think the partial success overthe ‘ convicted conspirators” was 
likely to contribute to the peace of Ireland ! There was a deep, sullen, dogged 
feeling of dislike to England, and distrust of its justice. ‘There was a geveral 
belief, if O'Connell had been tried here, he would have been acquitted ; that he 
was imprisoned because he was an Irishman and tried in Dublin. “ I saw no 
sign of discouragement, no disposition to ask unworthy favours of the Crown, 
even to release the most eminent man of his age and country. They bide their 
time; if there should be war abroad, the struggle would be not for Repeal but 
separation. The sympathies of Ireland are not with us. Are those of Europe ! 
No! Ireland is our Poland. Not merely Catholic Belgium, or France, but 
the world, condemns us. Among the rest, Prussia and Switzerland. The 
wisest essay on Ireland I ever read was in the ‘ Bibliothéque de Géneve,’ and 
it urges a total change of policy as regards our Catholic fellow-subjects. In 


Prussia, there is the work of Venedey. How can they sympathize with Eng- 


land in supporting exclusion by a code so cruel that Judge Jebb remarked, 
* You might track Ireland through the statute-book like a wounded man through 
a crowd ; by blood’? They see us at once profuse and niggardly, voting 800,- 
0001. a year for the emancipated Blacks, and haggling here about an annual 
vote of £8,000 a year for the emancipated Catholics, The King of Prussia 
lays the first stone of the Catholic Cathedral at Cologne, amidst the acclama- 
tions of his Protestant subjects ; the Queen of England cannot admit a distin- 
guished Catholic to her councils without Liverpoul and Exeter Hall denouncing 
her as Jezabel. I call upon the House to put a stop to these anomalies, as 
discreditable as they are dangerous.” 

Eord ELIOT resisted the motion. He doubted the necessity of a Commit- 
tee on the state of the religious establishment in Ireland, after the many dis- 
cussions the subject had received. The proposition, divested of all extraneous 
matter, was this—that the Members of the Protestant Church bore a very small 
proportion to the whole people, and therefore that a proportion of te temporali- 
ties of the Church ought to be taken from it. He admitted the honourable 
gentleman’s premises, but he denied his conclusions. It was not a mere ques- 
tion of numbers ; but the property of the Church was sanctioned by pre - 
scription, by the Irish Legislature, the Imperial Legislature, the Union Act, 
and the Emaucipation Act. There was nothing to show that Mr. Pitt con- 
templated curtailment of the Church revenues ; while M. Hume, Mr. Plunket, 
Mr. Canning, and Lord Althorp, though claiming civil equality for the Roman 
Catholics, were not prepared to transfer the revenues of the Protestant to the 
Roman Catholic Church. If there had been maladministration of the Church, 
the blame attached to individuals rather than the system. As to the case of 
the Reverend Mr. De Lacy, it was quite exceptional. Mr. De Lacy was an 
old gentleman of a benevolent disposition, but of a somewhat eccentric charac- 
ter ; and he was possessed of a large property besides his church preferment, 
all of which he spent in his own neighbourhood. It was true he kept rather 
more horses than was usual for a clergyman ; but he resided on his preferment 
and spent the greater portion of his income in acts of charity and benevolence. 
Lord Eliot dwelt upon the benefit conferred in counteracting the effect of ab- 
senteeism, by the residence and expenditure of the Protestant parochial clergy. 

The debate was adjourned about half an hour after midnight. 

It was resumed on Wednesday, by Colonel RAWDON ; who backed Mr. 
econ warned Government that foreign powers have too much to offer to 

reland. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE told an anecdote to illustrate the working of the 
Protestant system in Ireland—His father was a Catholic, his mother and sisters 
were Protestants; and the latter were obliged to go twelve miles to church, 
though his father paid 401. a year tithes ; they could not go to the parish-church, 
because they could not bear to hear the husband and father denounced as re- 
bellious and unchristian. And what was the amount of the congregation of 
this clergyman of his parish, the Reverend Mr. Marly? His aggregate congre- 
gation consisted of his clerk, and he was a Roman Catholic. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM was not disposed to address an unwilling audience 
at any length, particularly when he saw the empty benches, [about forty-seven 
Members were as and the apathy displayed ; proofs that in outstripping 
public opinion, Mr. Ward had ceased to be supported by those who represent 
public opinion. 

With respect to the oath, he agreed that as it was binding on conscience, 
each Member must give it his own conscientious interpretation. Mr. Ward 
asked what course Government intended to pursue in dealing with the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland! It has been the object of the Government, and 
would continue to be its object, to remove all the abuses which existed in con- 
nexion with the Irish Charch—to purify it; and after having removed these 
abuses, and after having thes purified it, it was the intention of the Government 
to use their best efforts to maintain it as the Established Church of Ireland. He 
allowed that abuses existed long after the Revolution ; but they had done their 
best to remedy them. Was not the Irish Church Temporalities Bill introduced 
by his noble friend (Lord Stanley) when a member of Lord Grey’s Administra- 
tion; and had it not had the most beneficial effects! The most exaggerated 
estimates have been formed of the temporalities of the Irish Church; they do 
not exceed £600,000 a year. Mr. Smith admitted that the Church was not a 
pecuniary evil; and as to the right honourable gentleman's peculiar opinion 
that the Church was a religious grievance, on that he would join issue with him 
Some Members, failing in reasons for their views, had recourse to threats For 
one, Sir Charles Napier threatened war, and said that there would be no safety 
unless they abandoned the Irish Church: he did a great injustice to the Irish 
Catholics ; and one effectual way to obviate the threatened evil would be to 
employ the gallant officer himself in the Channel. Government had been taun- 
ted with inability to do justice to the Jrish Catholics on account of the ultra- 
Protestant feelings of theirown supporters ; but it must be confessed that they 
had not failed to carry out their plan of education in opposition to the support- 
ers alluded to. Sir James then adverted to Mr. Ward ; criticising the nature 
of his materials—extracts from Hansard, history, sermons, tavern-dinner 
> aera Repeal newspapers, pamphlets, and auctioneers’ puffing placards ! 
Nothing was more ample than his premises, nothing more narrow than his con- 
clusion—a vague motion to consider the state of the Established Church in Ire- 
land. Keverting to former speeches, however, it was well known that Mr. 
Ward’s remedy for the alleged grievance was, to take seven-eighths of the Irish 
Church revenues, and to distribute it among the religious sects of Ireland ; a 
plan to which the House could not accede unless they were prepared for the 
spoliation of the Church. ‘There might be policy in making a great sacrifice to 
insure tranquillity ; but would this sacrifice do sot In 1825, Mr. O'Connell 
proposed entowment of the Catholic clergy as the golden link that was to bind 
them to the State; and there was nothing in the Act of Union to prevent such 
endowment; on the contrary, the 5th article in the act seemed studiously 
framed to admit of such an interpretation. But that was not the question now : 
the real question was, should the House go into Committee to strip the Pro- 
testant Church of its revenues! Sir James took some pains to show that the 
cares of Scotland and Ireland were not analogous, because in Scotland the 
Church established at the Union was not only the church of the majority, but 
also the church of the Scottish Legislature ; whereas the Irish Legislature was 
Protestant, and he contended that each Act of Union pound England to main- 
tain the Established Church of the contracting country. Jt was said that there 
had been no measures to benefit Ireland: but since the debate onthe same 
subject last year, an important change has been made in the Irish Poor-law ; @ 
bill to ameliorate the franchise stands for the second reading ; another bill pro- 
poses to render the Jrish municipal franchise, mutatus mutandis, identical with 
that of England ; and he was in possession of a bill, to be introduced forth- 
with, for the pur, 
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ssess the confidence of the Catholic body,) to receive endowments for the, 


‘to the Volunteers ; and Catholic Emancipation, refused in 1828, was granted 


benefit of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The Tithe Composition Act has jin 1829. Let the House go into Committee, and consider what the worthy 
relieved the people from an oppressive burden: Government intended fully to ‘Catholic Bishops and the clergy of the Church of Ireland would agree to, u 


carry out their intentions with respect to the country franchise ; and they have 
pledged themselves to increase the wena sm by one-third. At the same; 
time, it is quite possible that the religious differences which prevail in Ireland 
might embitter public feeling and frustrate the intentions of Government. To 
the present motion he must offer his decided opposition. An attack of the kind 
made upon the property of the Church would be the immediate signal for a si- 
milar attack upon the titles to the forfeited lands. [Cries of “* Oh, oh!”’} It 
might be very well for hon. Members to exclaim in that manner, but let them 
recollect that many things now openly avowed were as emphatically disclaimed 
during the passing of the Emancipation Act, as any design upon the forfeited 
lands was now repudiated. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, that in considering the question before the, 
Honse, he could not exclude from view the general state of Ireland. 

He could not think that prescription was a paramount consideration ; or, if, 
it prevailed in the case of the Irish Church, it must a fortiori prevail against the, 
Reformation itself, before which the Catholics enjoyed the whole of the tempo-| 
ralities. That there exist grievous grounds for complaint in Ireland, cannot for! 
a moment be doubted, and that those causes of complaint have generated the 
strongest feelings of discontent is a position which no one can for a moment call) 
in question. In proof of this, he ueed only refer to the proceedings of the Re- 
peal Association, and to the fact that their exchequer never was in a more, 
flourishing condition. In their defence of the Established Church, Lord Eliot 
and Mr. Shaw seemed to put out of sight what constitutes the religion of the 
mass of the people, and to speak as if there were nothing in Ireland but the; 
Protestant Church. But is that the present state of Ireland ; and, on the con-| 
trary, does not Mr. Shaw's own speech show the necessity for the immediate 
and serious attention of Parliament? Out of a population of 8,000,000, 
800,000 Protestants enjoy a Church revenue of £650,000 a year. There is no 
parallel in Europe to such an establishment. ‘This fact is plain and obvious,| 
and at the same time it is one which presents a case of pressing and intolerable} 
grievance. There exists no such case at present in Europe; and he did not, 
believe that there ever did exist such a case, unless it be that of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, under the reigns of the Stuarts, when that country was) 
convulsed by insurrection and oppressed by tyranny and injustice. Between! 
the two cases there are no greater differences than those which spring from the 
fact that the one case occurred in the seventeenth century and the other in the’ 
nineteenth, Sir James Graham, who contended that the Act of Union requir-| 
ed the Irish Church property to be kept intact, was himselfa party to the Tithe 
Composition Bill, which took away 300,000]. from that establishment ; and the, 


‘the terms that they should have full independence, and the people of Ireland all 
\privileges possessed by the people of England. Until that were done—until 
the House did what was just and reasonable and conciliatory to the affections 
—they had no right to say that they had done justice to the people of Ireland. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he had only the painful alternative of seeming 
indifferent to an important question, or of merely repeating what he said a few 
‘months back. He complained that Lord John Russell gave no insight as to 
what were the principles on which he would proceed if the House went into 
‘Committee. He never understood till that night that it was the opinion of 
Lord John Russell, that discontent in Ireland was justifiable until the same rule 
was applied to that country as to England and Scotland, and the religion of 
the majority was made the religion of the State. (‘ No,no!”) Yes, that was 
the substance of what the Noble Lord said. Last year, Mr. Ward brought 
forth a specific plan for the partition of the Church-revenues; this year he 
avoided intimating the nature of his plan, or possibly it might have been difficult 
for the Noble Lord and others to vote with him. Last year, he said that Mem- 
bers were not to vote with him unless they were prepared to act upon his plan, 
or they would be practising delusion ; and surely they would be justified now 
in refusing to practice such delusion. Some had represented him (Sir Robert 
Peel) as attaching little importance to the Act of Union: this was incorrect— 
he had said, that although he thought they were not to be bound irrevocably by 
the letter of a compact if their own convictions told them that adherence to 
jthat compact inflicted wrong or injury upon a country, yet he also saia—* At 
the same time, this compact is a most important element for our consideration. 
Nothing would have a greater tendency tolower the authority of Parliament thax 
not to keep the faith you have pledged—to make these compacts, and then “— 
ten years to revoke them.” Reference had been made to his speech in 1817, 
when he said it was consistent with human nature that the Roman Catholics 
should strive to depress the Protestant establishment and raise their own. In 
1821, Lord Plunket, the chosen advocate of the Roman Catholic body, referred 
‘to that expression of apprehension, and made a most diSinct and detailed an- 
swer to it; in the most eloquent and forcible terms repudiating that ** frightful 
limputation ’’ on the Roman Catholics, and declaring that they harboured no 
|hostility to the Establishment. Those arguments prevailed over the public 
jmind, and a great change was wrought in public opmion: Sir Robert thought 
jthat he had a right to conclude from that authorized declaration that the remo- 
val of Catholic disabilities was compatible with the maintenance of the Protes- 
tant Establishment—that it would not be just to act upon his reasoning as to the 
general principles of human nature in opposition to the solemn dec!aration of 


sum went to swell the reut-rolis of the Irish landed proprietors. ‘That bill was|\the Roman Catholics ; and therefore, in 1829, he proposed the removal of those 


opposed by Baron Lefroy, who threatened that the Protestants would oe 
Repealers ; by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by Mr. Shaw ; and now Sir 
James Graham speaks of it as a measure brought forward by the friends of the, 
Church! ‘* Why, Sir, that is very consoling ; having sat upon the opposite, 
benches, it is very consoling now to find that that billis treated with so much) 
respect—that it is considered a useful measure of reform—that it is now ac-| 
knowledged to be what it was intended to be. During the time I have been) 


in this House, I have heard measures denounced as destructive to the constitu. || 


disabilities. [t was his opinion that Mr. Pitt aud Lord Castlereagh did contem- 
plate the removal of the disabilities and a separate endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; but there is nothing in the debates of 1799 to countenance 
the impression that they contemplated taking the funds from the Protestant Es- 
tablishment. He thought it of the highest importance that there should be an 
establishment in each part of the empire. He differed with those who believe 
it to be conducive to religious heats ; for iu the recent discussions on the Dis- 
senters’ Chapel Bill, he found much more animosity expressed by Dissenters to- 


tion three or four times over, and yet | have seen in two or three years after-|, wards each other than by members of the Established Church. If there be an 


wards the constitution as flourishing and as healthy as it was before those mea-, 
sures were passed. (‘ Hear !"" and a laugh.) If my honourable friend has the) 
good fortune to persuade the House to go ico Committee upon this subject, 
and his resolutions are so framed or modified as to obtain the approbation of 
the House, we shall have the right honourable gentleman again saying—* Do, 
not make any new incursions: the last measure was a very wholesome one ; it) 
was introduced by the honourable Member for Sheffield, and do not trust the: 
matter to any other than his friendly hands. Leave the Church in that happy! 
form in which it was coustituted in 1844." (* Hear!’ and laughter.) He 


establishinent, public policy has given the preference to a Protestant one ; and 
he should be sorry to see the Establishment removed from the control of the 
Crown and the Legislature. Lord John Russell demanded “religious equality”: 
what did he mean! would he send Roman Catholic Bishops into the House of 
Lords ; or would he exclude the Protestant Bishops! Indeed, the principle of 
* religious equality ’’ would make a total alteration in the ecclesiastical policy 
of the country. A partial alteration would not satisfy Ireland, but would only 
be a precedent for more change. When Lord Althorp brought in the bill for the 
extinction of ten bishoprics, Mr. O'Connell “ hailed it with delight "’: ten years 


with still greater pleasure heard Sir Robert Peel say, that however he might jiater, the Church thus reformed is addressed in harsher language than ever, as 


respect the Act of Union, it should not be a bar to what is right and just. As), 
to the project, however, of Roman Catholic endowments, there are very serious | 
objections to it, supposing the funds to be paid by the people of England and) 
Scotland ; and this led Lord John to give his idea of what a religious establish | 
ment should be. “The State should give the means of religious instruction 
with respect to those subjects which the State itself interferes with. If| 
a man commits a breach of trust, he is sent to prison. If he commits a theft, 
he is transported to a foreign land. If he commits murder, his life is forfeited. 
I think if the State does all these things—if the State deems it its duty to} 
punish crime—it should endeavour, by alliance or connexion with some body) 
capable of doing it, to give the people instruction. “Thou shalt not steal ’—! 
‘Thou shalt do no murder’—* You should do unto others as you would have 
them do to you ’—this is the kind of instruction the State should provide, apart, 
from any particular sect, or any particular dogmas or doctrines, which may dis-, 
tinguish one denomination of Christians from another.” It may be said, why 
not have a man to go to a priest for instruction as he goes toa physician for ad-! 
vice ; but bodily disease is accompanied by such pain and inconvenience that it 
compels men to seek help : which is not the case with the passions and diseases 
that affect the immortal part. It is, however, an impediment to religious in- 
struction if the teachers are dependent on the people, forthen they do not fear- 
lessly pronounce the words of truth. The teachers of religion, especially where 
the mass of the people are of one persuasion, obtain great influence, which be- 
comes of much importance in public movements ; and it is not safe to leave that 
influence in the hands of those who depend for subsistence on the people. In 
this view, it appears that the Church of Ireland does not answer the pur 

of achurch establishment connected with the State ; as the Protestant teachers 
are widely separated fremthe people. It would be of immense importance if 
the Roman Catholic clergy could be released from dependence on the people, 
and united with the State; even though their political conduct or their eccle- 
siastical appointments were rendered entirely free and independent. It is not 
at present to be expected that the Irish Catholic clergy would accept of any 
portion of property taken from the Protestant Church ; but if Parliament were 
to avow its readiness to cut down the Protestant Establishment to the actual) 
wants of the people, real progress woald be made towards the future establish- 
ment of peace and harmony. There is an exaggerated notion as to what a 
church establishment requires: the Established Church of France, with 
30,000,000 Roman Catholics, has but £1,500,000 of yearly revenue; the 
French Protestant Church with about 1,000,000 souls, bot £150,000; and in 
Adam Smith's time the Scotch Church d a revenue of only £58,000. 
The difference of opinion among the Opposition had been observed ; there was 
as much difference respecting specific plans of Parliamentary Reform, yet all 
united to carry the Reform Bill. As to the threats, of course all in that House) 
Were too valiant to segard them; yet concessions refused in 1779 were made 


an “insult’’ tothe country. “I do not refuse to enter into the Committee be- 
cause I think the state of the Church perfect—because | am not willing to'lis- 
ten to the voice of reform— because I am not willing to increase the emoluments 
of the working clergy ; but because [ think that any alteration in the amount 
of the revenue of the Church, say £50,000 or £100,000 a year, will not give 
the slightest satisfaction. I consider it infinitely safer to stand upon compact 
—upon the pledged faith of Parliament—unless I am convinced that some over- 
whelming necessity of public policy compels a departure from it. Not bei 
convinced that there exists that overwhelming necessity, and believing that the 
Church is more secure, opposed as it is by formidable hostility, by retaining the 
present amount of its property, than by making a partial pecuniary concession 
—thinking also that it is desirable to have an establishment, and that the Pro- 
testant Establishment ought to have a preference, and ought to be maintained, 
while I ain ready to improve any details in the constitution of the Church—and 
knowing by the avowal of his opinions that the Hon. mover contemplates the 
total subversion of the Protestant Church, I will not consent to raise delusive 
hopes by agreeing to his proposal to go into a Committee.” 

r. SHEIL had hoped that Sir Robert Peel would have spoken later, and he 
deprecated the charge of presumption in rising after him. Alluding to the de- 
clarations of Ministers in tavor of Catholic endowment, he asked why they did 
not increase the grant to Maynooth College, which is not open to the same ob- 
\jections as the other measure! He pointed out embarrassments in the proposed 
endowment. The Act of Union, he argued, was violated as much by the 
change which gave 25 per cent of the tithes to the landlords—should he call it 
confiscation? [Mr. SHAW—*“ No; an allowance.”"] An “allowance! he 
did not understand the scholastic distinction. He read an extract from the 
Bibliotheque de Généve, by M. Camille Cafour ; who assumed that Sir Robert 
Peel would slowly “‘regenerate the hierarchy” in Ireland, because of what 
he had done in Canada,—that was, Mr. Sheil inferred from a reference to Lord 
Sydenham’s writings, the appropriation of the clergy reserves, which were to 
Canada what the Established Church is to Ireland. He also cited other au- 
thorities against the Establishment ; averring, however, that he only desired its 
reduction, not its supervision: he contrasted the £17,000 a year enjoyed by 
the Archbishop of Armagh, the £10,000 to be enjoyed by his successor, the 
£10,000 enjoyed by the “Bishop of Derry, in a community of 800,000 Protes- 
tants, with the £4,500 or £5,000 allowed to English Bishops in a great Pro- 
testant country. He charged Ministers with delaying the new Registration 
Bill, from a fear of giving more power to the people, lest it should be fatal to 
the institution which had been productive of impediment to so many Govern- 
ments. And he exhorted Sir Robert Peel to seize the opportunity of winning 
immortal fame, by doing for Ireland what he has done for Canada. 

The House divided, about half-past one o'clock in the morning ; and the 
numbers were—For the motion, 179 ; against it, 274; Ministerial majority, 95, 
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THE LATE THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Scotland gave birth to Thomas Campbell. He was born at Glasgow in 1777, 
where he was sent early to school, under Mr. David Alison, who had a method 
of instraction in the classics purely his own. Campbell began to write verse in 
his boyhood, and some of his earliest attempts at poetry are yet extant among his 
friends in Scotland. When twelve years old, he quitted school for the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where, in Greek, he was the foremost student of his age, and 
made poetical paraphrases of the most celebrated Greek poets : subsequently 


became the pupil of the celebrated Dr. Millar, who was then delivering philoso-|, 


phical lectures in Glasgow. 

_ Campbell quitted Glasgow to remove into Argyleshire, where he accepted a 
situation ina family of note. It was in Argyleshire, among the romantic 
mountains of the north, that his poetical spirit increased, and the charms of 
verse took entire possession of his mind; and there he wandered alone by 
the torrent, or on the rugged height, reciting the strains of other poets aloud, 
or silently composing his own ; and several of his pieces, which he has 
, in his collected works, were long handed about in manuscript in Scot- 
From Argyleshire, Campbell removed to Edinburgh, where he became inti- 
mate with the late Dugald Stewart, and almost every other leading professor of 
the University. At the age of twenty-one, he produced his celebrated ‘“* Plea- 
sures of Hope,” which, for twenty years, produced the publishers between 
£200 and £300 per annum, although the poet received at first but £10 for the 


yright. 
Wit in three years from this time, Campbell quitted his native country for 
the Continent ; and white residing at Hamburg he composed “the Exile of 
Erin” from the impression made upon his am by the condition of some Irish 
exiles in the neighbourhood of the above city. The poem was set to an 
old Irish air of the most touching pathos, and will perish only with the lan- 
age. 
Campbell travelled over a great part of Germany and Prussia, visiting the 
universities,and storing his mind with German literature. From the walls of a 
convent he commanded a view of part of the field Hohenlinden during that 
sanguinary contest, and Paces afterwards in the track of Moreau’s army 
over the scene of combat—which impressive sight produced the celebrated ode, 
**The Battle of Hohenlinden,” which is as original as it is spirited, and stands 
by itself in Britishliterature. In Germany, too, Campbell made the friendship 
of the two Schlegels, and the venerable itso. is travels in Germany oc- 
eupied him thirteen months, when he returned to England, and, for the first 
time, visited London. He soon afterwards composed those two marine odes, 
“the Battle of the Baltic,” and ‘ Ye Mariners of England ;” and though, as 
Byron lamented Campbell wrote so little, these odes are enough to place him un- 
ten in the Shrine of the Muses. 

p 1803, the poet married Miss Sinclair, a lady of Scottish de: cent, but of 
whom he was deprived by death in 1828. He resided at Sydenham until 1821, 
when literary pursuits demanded his removal to the metropolis. It was at 
Sydenham, in a house nearly facing the reservoir, that the poet produced 
his greatest work, “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” About that time, Eampbell 
was appointed Professor of Poetry in the Royal Institution, where he de- 
livered lectures, which nave since been published. He also undertook 
the editorship of “ Selections from the British Poets,” which have lately been 
reprinted. 

Soon after this, Campbell re- visited Germany,and returned to England in 1820 
to undertake the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, it is said at a salary 
of 1000). per annum. In 1824, he published “ Theodric, a Domestic Tale,” per- 
— the least popular of all his poetical works. 

y his marriage, Campbe!! had two sons ; one of them died before attaining his 
twentieth year ; the other, while in the University of Bonn, where he exhibited 
symptoms of an erring mind, which afterwards ripened into mental derangement, 
of the milder species. 

The next event in Campbell's life will embalm his memory for ages to come ; 
we mean, as the originator of the London University, now University College. 
He was likewise instrumental in the establishment of the Western Literary In- 
stitution, in Leicester square. 

Campbell, as has been already stated, was educated at Glasglow, and received 
the honour of election as Lord Rector three successive years, notwithstanding 
some powerful opponents, among whom were the late Mr. Canning and Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Mr. Campbell's literary labours are too well known and estimated to require 
from us anything more than a rapid enumeration of his most popular works. In 
his studies he exhibited great fondness to recondite subjects ; but his ever-de- 
lightful theme was Greece, her arts, and literature. His lectures on Gree 
poor appeared inthe New Monthly Magazine. He also published ‘Annals of 

Britain, from the Accession of George III. to the Peace of Amiens,” and 
was the Author of several articles on poetry and the belles lettres in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. Among his poetical pieces, the minor ones display consi- 
derably more energy than those of greater length. ‘ The Pleasures of Hope” 
is entitled to rank as a British classic ; and his “‘ Gertrude” is perhaps one of 
the most chaste and delicate poems in the language. His fugitive pieces 
are also extensively known—as his “ Hohenlinden,”’ the beautiful * Vale- 
we Stanzas to John Kemble,” and the “ Last Man”—the latter worthy of 

yron. 

Several years since Mr. Campbell relinquished the editorship of the New 
Monthly Magazine ; but a few years since he contributed to its pages a series 
of ** Letters from the South,” the result of a short residence in Algiers. 

Of late Mr. Campbell wrote but little,and that chiefly prose. Of these works, 
his “ Life of Mrs. Siddons” is, perhaps, the least successful. Nor has his edi- 
tion of Shakspeare prefaced by a life of the great bard, taken higher stand. He 
was in the receipt of a pension of £184 per annum, from royal bounty. 

In person Mr. Campbell was below the middle stature, well made, but slen- 
der. His features indicated great sensibility ; his eyes were particularly strik- 
ing, and of a deep blue colour; his nose aquiline ; his expression generally 
saturnine. His time for study was mostly during the stillness of night ; he was 
remarkable for absence of mind : was charitable and kind in his disposition, but 
of quick temper ; his amusements were few ; but, in the flow of soul, there are 
few men possessing more companionable qualities. His heart was, perhaps, 
one of the best that ever beat in human bosom; it was that which should have 
belonged to the poet of Gertrude, his favourite personification. Nor must his 
enthusiasm forthe succour of the Polish refugees be forgotten in our enumera- 
tion of his kindly excellence. 

A contemporary, in estimating Mr. Campbell’s genius, says :—“ In common 
with every lover of poetry, we regret that his works are so few, though, when a 


lish language shall be spoken, and will be admired wherever it is known.” 
‘The memory of such a man should be enshrined in a national resting-place ; and 
it is gratifying to learn that such a tribute already is contemplated. Mr. Maxon, 
‘of the Chancery Bar, one of the executors of the deceased poet (in the absence 
of Dr. W. Beattie, the other executor), has applied to the Dean and Chapter 
lof Westminster Abbey, to ascertain whether, in the event ofthe friends of Mr. 
‘Campbell being desirous that his remains should be interred in the Poets’-cor- 
ner, inthe Abbey, the necessary permission would be granted for that purpose ; 
and the Dean and Chapter have ies pleased to signify to Mr. Moxon that such 
‘permission would be given. 
~~ Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-4 a 9 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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On Thursday morning, 4th July, the Mails, per Britannia mail-steamer, ar- 
‘rived here. Being the great anniversary of the United States, work of any 
‘kind was out of the question, and we were barely able to get the few heads of 
‘news into our journal on the following day in time for the country mails, with 
‘little of comment or remark. 

The affair of the Sugar Duties in the Committee of the House of Commons, 
although terminating in a direct confirmation of Sir Robert Peel’s power, must 
be regarded as far from satisfactory to him; trials of strength are apt to end 
in discoveries of weakness, and although the premier was able, in that instance, 
to set his foot upon the mischief and extinguish the impending flame, he will do 
well, upon a future occasion of a like kind, to investigate his ground ere he pro- 
ceed too far in advance. III, indeed, it would be for the British empire 10 lose 
‘the guiding councils of Sir Robert Peel at this crisis, for he is a firm and steady 
leader, not overgifted, perhaps, in original idea, but very capable of seizing, 
amplifying, and improving useful suggestions. But if it be incumbent in Bri- 
tiah legislators to held fast to his good guidance when there is actually not 
another to take his place, it is equally incumbent upon himself to avoid throw- 
‘ing himself into a position in which honour and dignity would impel him to re- 
sign the helm, to the great detriment of public affairs and his country’s wel- 
fare. ‘Thus all duties have their appropriate reciprocities. 


| 

| We give place to the defeated motion of Mr. Ward on the subject of Irish 
Church Temporalities, because it has drawn from the debates thereon much 
clashing argument. On neither side of the question, however, do we feel that 
they have reached the root of the matter. It does seem—nay it is—a grievous 
consideration that a few members of the dominant church should be in receipt 
of immense funds in a great measure drawn from parties who cannot conscien- 
tiously conform to its tenets, but who must pay for its support whilst they are 
unable to sustain the ministry of that creed which they honestly acknowledge. 
‘The maintenance of the National Church Establishment is the principal al- 
leged reason, but we suspect that there is something more which it is not quite 
‘80 easy to express in the hails of legislature, yet which is not without its weight 
in the minds of those who oppose the changes aimed at. In plain truth, we 
‘believe it to be this :—that the system of duplicity, consisting of mental re- 
‘servations, [which used to be so greatly the practice among Roman Catholics 
even in the days of their own ascendancy, is not yet washed clean out of their 
eharacter, and that it being next to impossible to discover where the unclean 


spots still exist, there is a kind of jealousy of the sincerity of all, in matters 
lwhich relate to the Roman Catholic Church, its iaterests, and its pretensions. 
We know that strong asseverations have been made in our own days of the 
‘most frank, open, and single-purposed object in view ; yet even here the after- 
‘action and the after-command have shewed that there are no protestations or 
forms of protestation which cannot be explained away ; just as, according to 
‘the late Lord Chancellor Eldon, there is not a strictness in the wording of a 
inew statute, through which he could not ‘“ draw a coach and six.” It is men- 
‘tal conviction of this,—and which has been abundantly confirmed in the profes- 
sions and subsequent actions of the champion O'Connell himself—which ren- 
ders it so unpleasant a task to legislate for the Romanist church in Ireland. On 
‘the other hand as it must be the general desire of the national legislature for 
the decrease of Romanism and the gradual assimilation of the Irish church to 
that of the state, it is evident that the best means for so desirable an end are 
those of a conciliatory character. Let a church either be persecuted, or ima- 
gine itself to be so, and there are never wanting indomitable spirits to assume 
to themselves martyrdom in its cause, whilst the whole mass of which it is 
composed becomes bound more and more closely in the union of brotherhood. 
Take from them their cause of reproach upon pecuniary grounds, and as faras 
prudent on those of influence or position unduly possessed, and you then in a 
very great measure reduce the question to one of theological principles, in which 
truth will, as it ought, in the end prevail. 

We have ever held this view of the question, that, if the tenets and practi- 
ces of the Church of Rome could not sustain themselves when she had actual 
ascendancy and could wield both the temporal and the spiritual sword, she 
will be still less likely to be victorious now when those arms are no longer in 
her hands. She will have to depend upon her arguments only, and as these 
may be fully discussed and freely answered, as her errors may be safely ex- 
posed, her fallacies detected and pointed out, and all that attaches to her poli- 
ty may be brought under review, her victory, if any, will be legitimately brought 
about, and her confutation, should that result, will leave her without the ex- 
cuse that it was through the pressure of powers, against which she was disa- 
bled from standing. Let it be the glory of Protestantism that she can achieve 
such a victory, and let not her antagonist be reduced to the condition of the 


man has written enough to achieve immortality, he cannot be said to have tri- 
fled away his life. Mr. Campbell’s poetry will find its way wherever the Eng- 


Gladiator of old—having but one poor weapon allowed for defence. 
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On Saturday night, or rather on Sunday morning very early, the Great West” to have been suffered to; go in peace ; : instead of which they were re greatly in- 
er arrived, making her passage in exactly her usual time, so much so that she) sulted both in word and deed, and even chased through the streets as they { 


may almost be reckoned upon to the hour, as decidedly as the arrival of a land ‘somewhat precipitately retired. Human patience has its limits, and those li- 
mail. She came from Liverpool by the northern passage, and Capt Matthews mits were unfortunately ascertained in this instance ; for one or two members 


has the honour of bringing her here by the straightest line that has ever been of the company, exasperated in the highest degree at the treatment they ex- a 
marked out on her passage chart. She brought only 37 passengers, for in fact | perienced, were so misguided as to fire their musquets as they fled, and unfor- wy 


she did not get out of Chancery until the Tuesday evening before she sailed. tunately inflicted wounds on their adversaries. At the sight of blood the cry ey 
Among the passengers was her former respected commander, Capt. Hoskin, |was up, and to this as much as to anything else we must attribute the melan- 
who, however, returns immediately to take command of the Great Britain, jcholy concluding report of éhirteen killed, and fifty (!) wounded in this grievous 
which vessel, it is prognosticated, will be able to effect her passage across the) outbreak. 
Atlantic in nine or ten days, by means of her serew-propeller. The Great || From the details of the four days we willingly spare our readers, at least as 
Western will leave this port on Saturday the 20th current. far as regards our own columus. They have however filled large spaces in 
||those of the daily press, and are by this time familiar to the world. But most 
In the absence of news of any very excitable nature from the other side of |earnestly would we hope that preachers and teachers would address their best 
the Atlantic, we lament to observe that at present there is no paucity of it in faculties and warmest zeal to the inculcation of peaceable and orderly conduct, 
the land where we dwell. In an adjoining State, as well as further in the jwhilst on the other hand, when such broils unfortunately take place we would 
west, there have been movements, perhaps not yet finished, which are calcu-||hope that magistracy and command will be exercised with promptness and firm - 
lated to raise feelings of deep regret, not altogether unmixed even with asto-| ness, to teach disorganization that the peace of the community shall not be 


nishment. Jn those which are most adjacent, namely, at Philadelphia, hitherto trifled with by furious and ungovernable spirits. 2 
called, par emphase, * the City of Brotherly love,” the greatest pains seem)| Turn we now our faces westward and observe what is doing in Illinois, in % 
to have been taken to erase from it that cognomen, and to entitle it to one of||and about the goodly city of Nauvoo. There we perceive a remarkable per- * 
a less euphonious sound and less peaceful character. Their origin, however, sonage who has long led by the nose some fifteen or twenty thousand beings >} 


is so wrapt in obscurity, the view of them is so coloured or discoloured by party. possessed of immortal souls, who has used their property, deceived their hearts A 
feeling and one-sided judgment, that it would be difficult now, at se near an||abused their understandings, insulted their principles, and set himself up both as 
approach in point of time to the history of these transactions, to describe them) ja civil and spiritual ruler among them. The prophet, (no less,) Joseph Smith, 
as they truly are, together with the motives which have induced them ; nor of that blind and devoted sect, the Mormons, began by exerting an influence 
could we even do so should we find readers to agree with us in every respect. over the minds of his enthusiastic disciples, and used that influence to estab- 

‘ A brief account of them then, with as little animadversion as possible, is the||lish one equally strong on their persons and property. ‘There is no occasion to 
best course we can pursue ; thus setting the facts on record in our journal, jenter here upon the peculiar tenets of this devoted and misled people ; suffice 
and leave their animus and the philosophy of them to wiser heads and cooler’ |it that by dint of impudence and perseverance he had been able to bring his dis- 
junctures of time. ciples to an implicit obedience and belief in his dicta; that he became the 

The immediate cause of these disturbances all agree to have sprung from ||principal municipal magistrate in his district, got a council around him who had 
the apprehension said to have been entertained by Irish Catholics of Philadel-||no will but his, and gradually, in the plenitude of his success threw off the 
phia respecting the safety of the church of St. Philip de Neri; a brother of mask of even such vague morals as his sect set up for their governance. 
the priest applied to the government authorities for permission to draw a small||/He became arbitrary in his rule, dissolute in his conduct, and to an awful ex- 
stand of arms from the public arsenal, for the protection of the edifice ; this |tent he debauched the morals and perverted the principles of the far greater #8 
was granted, obtained, and a company was trained to its ase and exercise.!|portion of those who had placed theinselves under his direction. in 
Now, without going more deeply into the merits of this fact, we may say that|} At length the enormity of his conduct became too glaring even to those who ‘ 
it was an imprudent movement ; for, granting its legality, it was a bitter prac-||had hitherto bowed the knee before him. A considerable number who con- % 
tical reflection upon the dispositions of the native citizens, and was greatly cal-||tinued to hold the same religious and social opinions became disgusted with z 
culated to irritate and revive feelings in them, the wounds of which, on a late|/the outrageous insolence and latitudinarian conduct of the prophet and his im- Py 
occasion, were hardly cicatriced. We repeat that it was imprudent. Whether||mediate satellites. They seceded from his congregation, and not resting there, 
they were right or wrong in their conjectures and fears, they, as foreigners ||they proceeded to set up a journal called the “ Nauvoo Expositor,” in which % 
would always find more security in trusting to the honour and to the laws ofj|they proclaimed him and his enormities to the world, and entered in- f 


the people among whom they have come to dwell, than in making either dis-|/to their own justification for leaving their original teacher whilst they 
position or exhibition of ‘the strong arm.” Upon enquiry, it was found that||yet continued to hold fast to the principles he had pretended to ex- 
Mr. Dunn, brother of the priest, and captain of this little band, was not a na-|/pound. Smith in his magisterial capacity, as Mayor of Nauvoo, and his coun 
turalized citizen, and consequently not competent to hold a military command} |cil of creatures, voted the “‘ Expositor” a nuisance ; he commanded the officials 
of any kind ; he was therefore required to give up his authority, which he ac-||to destroy it, upon his authority, and professed himself ready to justify the com- 
cordingly, and, as we understand, promptly did. mand before the Governor of the State at any moment he might be required to 
But by this time the notion had got abroad concerning this military force,|jdo so. He quickly found, however, that the earth was sliding from beneath his 
among the mass of the citizens, chiefly of the operative class, and great was) |feet, his numerous followers were falling away, and upon the intelligence that 
the resentment at the preparations to face supposed violence and hypothetical||the State authorities were at hand he fled, together with his brother Hiram, 
evil. The citizens now demanded that the arms and ammunition in the church||and a few others who were too deeply implicated to remain. 
of St. Philip, should be immediately withdrawn from thence and deposited in}} Since the reverse of this man’s fortune his career has been a short one, and 
the public arsenal. They forcibly obtained admission, with some difficulty||it is to be feared that its termination has been by violence. He and his adhe- 
found a portion of the stores sought, and were informed—we regret to sayfun-||rents probably made their temporary escape by crossing in a steamer to Mont- 
truly—that these were all. But the assailants were not satisfied, and deter ||rose, but they were quickly overtaken and gave themselves up. They were 
mined on further search ; in the course of the disturbances incidental to such!|lodged in the prison at Carthage and a guard was set over them; but a body 
a course, a military company, called ‘* The Hibernia Greens,” marched to the|/of about 200 men, disguised, overpowered the guard and obtruded themselves 
spot to preserve the peace, and partly, as we may suppose, from the name of||on the prisoners, being evidently determined to cut them off, root and 
the company, to protect the sacred edifice. Their presence only added fuel/|branch. Smith, and his brother Hiram, were put to death, but the 
to flame, and presently hostile preparations were exhibited in Philadelphia—or!| precise manner of the murder—for such it was—is not accurately known. Here 
more properly we should say in the Faubourg of Southwark, for both these}|is violence upon violence, and this last is perfectly indefensible. The offen- 
late tumults have been in the Faubourgs, not in the city—of such a nature as||ders had surrendered themselves, and on being brought back had given up all 
have not been witnessed there since the war of the Revolution. Field pieces||the arms they had ; they were completely secured from any attack by their own 
have been brought to bear, on both sides, and the destruction of life, limb and||party, and ought to have been brought before a legal tribunal. These outra- 
property, has again been lamentably great. From the afternoon of the 5th/|ges are calculated to unsettle men’s minds ; the too frequent occurrence of such 
inst. until the afternoon of the 9th, the unnatural warfare has been carried on ;||things tends to familiarise people with the idea of being their own avengers, 
and although we can now gladly report a suspension of its fury, we are not sa-|jand is deeply injurious to the frame-work of society. Such terminations are 
tisfied to say that it is over. lexceedingly reprehensible, and the public voice should be raised against them. 
In the midst of all these troubles it is painful to remark that there has been a|/Trust to the law, and respect it that you may trast to it, is a safe maxim. 
sad lack of unity and promptness on the part of the authorities, whose province|| The death of these men took place on Thursday the 27th ult. 
it is to keep orto restore order in the case. Some portion of the civil pro- —- 
ceedings have been imbecile, and some of the military orders have been rash.|| Still farther we have disaster to record. It is, however, the dispensation of 
It is evident that an immense reform is required in future proceedings of this||Divine Providence, without ,the agency of man’s finite and erring hand, and, 
kind should they unhappily oceur again. One thing however was evident, from||thereforc, whilst we give utterance to regret, it should be with the becoming 
the moment that a few gentlemen of influence and moral courage got upon the|/humility and submission of creatures who know and can say, ‘It is the Lord, 
scene, the safety of the church and of property was secured. We allude toj/let him do what seemeth him good.” ‘The floods in the West have of late 
Mr. Levin and two or three friends who accompanied him, and who declared in||been raging dreadfully, inundating and destroying cities and villages, flocks 
emphatic terms their determination to protect these at all hazards. But one||and herds, and causing a dreadful loss of human life. The Missouri, the Mis- 
thing was clamoured for, and became a sine gua non with the mob; namely||sissippi, and their tributaries, have been the main agents in the calamity, hav- 
that the “ Hibernia Greens” should come forth from the church and retire from}|ing gradually but rapidly increased the height of these waters, between the 
the scene of controversy. This at length they did; and in the retreat, which||15th and the 29th June, not less than 39 feet ; the consequences may more 
is discreditable to both sides, caused the greater part of the evils which have|leasily be imagined than described. The village of Lexington, Mo., has suffered 
ensued ‘rom this disturbance. As ‘‘ The Hibernia Greens” came forth they ougbt)|greatly, and the whole of Kaskaskie has been laid under water ; at the village 
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begun to subside, but it is to be feared we have to read yet of dreadful dis- 
asters, in the details of this flood. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


A discussion, of a nature very interesting to every Cricketer, has recently 
taken place in a Select Committee of the Marylebone Club, London, which 
has terminated in a revisal and alteration of an important law of the noble 
Game. The discussion was brought about, in consequence of the great num- 
bers of wide balls which appear in the modern scores of Cricket matches as 
compared with those which preceded them, and it was thought necessary both 
to enquire intu the cause and, if possible, to correct the evil. It appears that 
by a report of 59 matches, chiefly country matches as distinct from those on 
Lord’s Ground, there were 90 runs scored for no bails, and no fewer than 1240 
for wide bacls. In one match only, viz., between Oxford and Cambridge, there 
were the large number of 80 wide balls. This vicious style of play is thought 
to have its origin in the rourd bowling which is now the fashion, and in which 
the bowlers of that kind, generally, are thought to pay much more regatd to 
pace than to accuracy; in consequence of this a great proportion of the balls 
are wide, and many do serious injury both to the strikers at the opposite end 
and to the wicket keepers, points, short slips, and even the long stops occa- 
sionally. Itis thought also that the system, so slightly punished as by that of 
giving one each time to the antagonist score, gives opportunities to a bowlerto 
evade a well known good batter, and shortly to throw the batting into an infe- 
rior batsman’s business who may happen to be in play at the time. The round 
bowling was first introduced by Lillywhite, and has gradually grown into its 
present character. ‘The general belief at the discussion was that the system 
is an abuse and must be met by some counteraction, Mr. Dark being the only 
person who sustained it; and the result was that Wide Balls are in future to 
be treated like No Balls ; that is, the Sirikers, instead of having one added to 
their score, and the ball being made dead, may now run as many as they can 
for a wide bail, and they cannet be put out except by being run out. 

The laws as they now stand have been published. They only differ in one 
respect from the old laws, which is that the 13th and 14th of old laws are run 
together into one, with certain alterations to meet the purpose above described ; 
and they thus form the 13th of the new laws. Consequently the new laws are 
one fewer in number. To make all clear we shall give, as follows, the 13th and 
14th, now abrogated, and the new 13th, which now stands in their stead. 

Laws. 

13th. When the Umpire shall have called “‘ Wide Ball” one run only shall 
be reckoned, and the ball shall be considered dead. 

14. If the bowler bowl a “ No Ball,” the striker may play at it, and be al- 
lowed all the runs he can get; and he shall not be put out, except by running 
out. In the event of no run being obtained by any other means, then one run 
shall be scored. 


New Law. (Made 3d June 1844.) 

13. If the bowler deliver a “‘ No Ball” or a “* Wide Ball,” the striker shal! 
be allowed as many runs as he can get, and he shall not be put out except by 
running out. In the event of no run being obtained by any other means, then 
one run shall be added to the score of “ No Balls,” or of “‘ Wide Balls,” as 
the case may be. All runs obtained for “* Wide Balls,” to be scored to “* Wide 
Balls.” 

Union Star Crus, Brooxtyn.—A Friendly Match was played between 
two Elevens, on Friday evening, 5th inst. ; the weather, however, prevented 
them from playieg more than one Innings each ; we would be glad to give our 
observations on the play at this ground, but the fact is that the ground itself is 
so exceedingly bad, that indifferent players may chance to succeed while the 
best are most likely to be thrown wut. In truth it is altogether a chance affair, 
and the Club ought to seek a better ground without delay ; as it is the veteran 
members may get spoiled and the younger members cannot improve. In the 
Innings to which we allude the scores were 71 against 41, but there certainly 
was not that disparity of play. 

*,* We have just learned that they have obtained a new ground. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


MUSIC IN EUROPE. 

Never was the musical season in England more interesting than at the pre- 
sent juncture. ‘* Zampa” has been performed at the Queen’s theatre with 
the greatest success; so also has “Le Fiancées de Venise,” by Bénédict. 
* The Revolt of the Harem” has been produced at Drory Lane, and all have 
atriumphant run. The lively Lucy Grahn is the gem of the last-mentioned 
piece. At the Prince’s Theatre * Le Diamants de la Couronne,” trarislated 
into English, was given for the debut of Anna Thillou, from the Opera Co- 
mique of Paris. Mesdames Dorus Gras, Grisi, Persiani, Messrs. Lablache, 
Mario, Fornasari, Salvi, Correlli, and Inchindi, are in London. Madame! 
Dorus Gras and Salvi are giving together admirable concerts. Salvi and the 
violinist C. Sivori have also given a tremendous concert. At the Fifth Con- 
cert of the Society of Ancient Music, which is under the direction of Prince 
Albert, the following names were.on the bill of performers: Mdme. Caradori, 
Miss Rainsfort, Salvi, Lablache, and Harrison. 

Thalberg, at his first concert in London, performed a new grand fantaisie| 
on “Don Pasquale.” This grand pianist was speaking of leaving for New 


Che Drama. 


Nisto’s GarpEN.—One of the most splendid representations ever witnessed 
on this side the Atlantic was brought out here on Monday evening, and it bids 
fair to be the gem of the season. We allude to the magnificent ballet of “The 
Revolt of the Harem,”’ in which such a host of talent has been enlisted, so im- 
mense a list of supernumeraries, such an expensive provision of superb dresses, 
properties, and machinery, so many beautiful scenes, and so evident a care in 
the preparation, that the numerous audiences simultaneously exclaim in favour 
of the pains, taste, and liberality which has been evinced for their gratification. 
The dancing of Mdlle. Pauline Desjardins, and the sisters Vallee, are every 
way deserving of unqualified praise, aud even that of the Coryphées was much 
superior to that which is ordinarily seen. M. Martin, also, gave good proof of 
artistical excellence. The effect of the magic rose in procuring for the revolt- 
ing Odalisques the armsnecessary for their martial purpose, and its further ef- 
fect in turning each javelin into a harp, so as to disguise their hostile purpose, 
was prettily executed. The bath itself, where this incident takes place, is rich 
and voluptuous in all its parts; but perhaps the finest scene of all is the bi- 
vouac of the revolting Amazons, under a Crescent moonlight, and their camp 
fires visible in the back ground. The whole is most exquisite. Herr Korponay 
has not any dancing part in this piece, but he plays the chief guardian of the 
Harem in excellent comic style. Mr. Loder has happily arrenged the music 
for the ballet expression and assists the pantomime thereby very much. The 
orchestral department opened the piece on Monday evening with Weber’s over- 
ture to “ Preciosa,” which is wild, and containing much minor, consequently 
well adapted to the piece ; this they played charmingly. On Wednesday they 
played, instead of the former-named, Auber's overture to ‘The Bronze 
Horse,” which was likewise done in charming style. We consider this ballet to 
be an adaptation from *‘ L’Enlevement du Serail,” an opera, the music of which 
is by Mozart, and indeed it answers quite as well as the adaptations of “ La 
Sonnambula” and “ La Sylphide,” both of which are in the double forms of 
Opera and Ballet. 


Patmo’s Turatre.—An attempt has been made, futile we regret to say, by 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, to get up a short series of opera. It was in fact 
impossible todo so with the miserable clique, whom she got together for the 
purpose ; for, independently of their being of an inferior grade of singers, and 
worn out in the estimation of the public here. they have so continually been 
occupied with quarrelling among themselves, and struggling for the professional 
superiority (!) that they have had little time to address themselves to the duty 
of study and preparation. The scheme struggled through a night or two, and 
at length one of the great singers actually gave in as incompetent to the task 
he had undertaken. Application was then made to Signor de Begnis—at the 
eleventh hour, to play Figaro in * 1] Barbiere di Siviglia,” and although he was 
not announced until the morning of performance (Wednesday) the result was 
a full, fashionable, and well pleased audience. This speaks volumes. 


Literary Notices. 


Pencituines sy tHE Way. By N. P. Willis. New York: Morris, Wil- 
lis, & Co. The author of this work, which has been held up to reprehension 
by critical severity, has resolved—bravely, as we think—to lay it before the 
world in a complete and connected form, and is willing to stand the issue of a 
calm and deliberate examination. That which was published in England was 
garbled and defective, whilst the present is verbatim as periodically published 
here. In his preface to this edition Mr. Willis does “ nothing extenuate,” but 
whilst he admits that he wrote somewhat too freely on living characters and 
persons, he considered that his communications were but the fleeting gossip of 
the hour in a distant continent, and that there was neither malevolence nor se- 
vere stricture in his mind. He says tvo, and says truly, that what he has done 
in little his detractors have done both largely and with impunity ; and that the 
man who was most harsh in his animadversions on this point was himself the 
greatest living offender therein. So true it is that, according to the old adage 
“One man may steal a horse where another may not look over a hedge.” All 
this, however, apart, the book itself is full of incident and information, given 

in sprightly and elegant language ; one never tires in the perusal, and one can- 
not rise from it without experiencing that information has been gathered and 
much gratification experienced. We need hardly commend this neat and cheap 
edition to the reading public, for we feel “‘ avised”’ that it will be immediately 
in general request. 

Excursion THROUGH THE Stave States. By G. W. Featherstonhaugh. 
New York : Harpers.—The general ban of the daily press was upon this book 
before it came into our hands ; in fact its author has for some time held an un- 
enviable sort of notoriety. We remember that when he was appointed a com- 
missioner in the affair of the North Eastern Boundary, some apprehensions 
were entertained by certain conservatives that his leanings would be too Ame- 
rican, and that even when they found the contrary to be the case and they 
strongly applauded in print, they still abused him in private. On the other hand 
his veracity is not alittle impugned by American readers in general. By 
all this as it may, he has written a must amusing book of his travels, and as it 
can hardly be aii untruth there is much to attract serious attention. Like all 
works written by those against whom a pique is entertained, it will be largely 

read, and at least the publishers will benefit by it. 


& Co.—This number is of very universal interest, containing considerations 
on Sir James Graham, A New Spirit of the Age, Alison’s Europe, Mechanics’ 


York by the steamship of the 4th inst. 


Institutions, Agricultural Chemistry, Art Unions, Indian (East) Affairs, the 


Westminster Review ror June, 1844. New York: Leonard Scott, © 
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present important currency question, &c., &c. ; and commends itself strongly 
to general attention. 

Tag Intusrratep News.—The number published on the 22d ult. contains, 
among other subjects, one of the finest as well as largest wood-engravings we 


have ever yet beheld. The subject is “The fate of Niobe,’’ and we must 
say that the execution of the foliage and landscape, the drawings of the! | 


figures, and the expressions of the countenances, entitle it to stand a competi- 
tion with many copper or steel engravings of much louder pretensions. The 
embellishments throughout, of this capital number, are both interestiug in their 
subjects and finely executed. Mr. Brough, of 117 Fulton Street, is the sole 
agent of the London publishers. 

Forxten v. Enciisn Music.—A gentleman named Wordsworth, a relative 
of the illustrious poet, has been delivering a series of four lectures, at Crosby 
Hall, on the genius and writings of living English composers. ‘The first lec- 
ture comprised the music of Whitaker, of one of whose pieces—‘ Mary, dear 


Mary, list, awake” Mr. Wordsworth gave an anecdote which told amazingly :| 


—‘A dilettante (of the ‘ dear-bought and far-fetched,’ &c. school) having ex- | 


at a party his utter contempt for all English music, was asked by a gen- 
tleman, who was presiding at the piano-forte (evidently no other than the lec- 
turer himself), * Did you ever hear Donizetti's last opera, J/ mondo nella Luna !” 
—Connoisseur: *‘ No.’—‘ Then (’ll give you the gem of the opera, Cara, mia, 
vita.—* Excellent,’ exclaims the connoisseur ; ‘ my dear sir, you should never 
sing any thing but Italian ; it is the only language for music. How deliciouws- 
ly its periods fall upon the ear! Now, tell me candidly, do you think there is 
an Englishman in existence who could write such a song as that !'—*‘I only 
know,’ answered the party thus addressed, * that the song which has won 
your golden opinion is the production of a hving Englishman—a composer with 
a W and K in hisname. The words which fell so deliciously upon your cri 
tical sense, were extemporized by your humble servant, and are utterly devoid 
of meaning or connexion. You have liberally applauded a string of empty, 
unmeaning phrases in Italian, tacked to what you consider to be the composition 
of a foreigner, though you would have stopped your ears had I announced the 
music of Whitaker married to the immortal verse of a nervous, original, and 
true-hearted writer [Leigh Hunt], whose writings are the subject of honest ex- 
ultation to every right thinking Englishman.’”’ 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
In consequence of the enthusiastic success wnich has attended the representation of 


the new Pantomime 
THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM, 
it will be performed every evening of the emsuing week. The principal performers are 
Mdile. Pauliae Desjardins, Miss Vallee, Miss ti. Vallee, Herr Korponay, &c., assisted by 
an extensive list ot Coryphees including nearly one hundred persons. 
N.B.—No postponement on account of the weather. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—An accomplished lady of refined manners is wanted to 
finish the Education of one young lady, and to undertake the entire charge and in- 
struction of two o.hers, and 5 years of age. A thorough knowledge of French, Music,) 
and Drawing, with the usual English Branches, will be required. She will have the as- 
sistance of some masters. An kpiscopalian of pious disposition, one who has had expe- 
rience, and can take maternal! care, aud give maternal advice, would be preferred. To 
such, a comfortable and a pe:manent home is oilered. Relerences of the most unexcep- 
tionable character will be expected. Letters (post-paid) addressed “ Clericus,” at the 
office of the Anglo American, No. 4 Barclay-Street, will meet with attention. The si- 


tuation will not be filled for one month, in order to affoid opportunity for applications) 


from a distance. 2029-4. 

PARTMENTS, &c.—Very superior accommodations, with or without board, may 
obtained in this city, by applying either at No. 113 Hudson Street, or at the Office> 
this Journal. Mayi . 
ENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBE.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be obtained 
by Gentlemen or Families who are desirous of converting their left off wearing ap- 

parel into cash. J. LEVINSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
A line through the Post Office, or otherwise, will receive prompt attention. (J22-lm* 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 

EMBELLISHED WiTH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDUN NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, coutaining Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 
i i in a form convenient for binding, and comprising i6 PAGES and 4b 


eminence, printed 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea | 


hess of the Embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at 
frst conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
opi vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY N&WSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding all its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima 

CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients ot 
imposition—no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a news rcanattain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the cominunity are indebted for the first combination of ail the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
topics within the circic of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
- palpable x and reality to every salient poiat and feature in the great panorama 

publiclife. 


And in the cementing of this new ani happy 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandeied to the 
prejudices of the high, ner the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
taise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
hevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone te the working of our social system 
~to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science —encourage belles letters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the {nobler 
ianfuences which impel the progress vt civilization and tend to dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journa!- 
ist, and to take its humble part inthe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the ILLUsTRATED Lonpon NEws. 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opinion 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press 

When this beautiful work is considered in all its details—the talent and skill of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings have been done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- 
partment—the beauty of its printing—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 
papers, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every half 
year, and a work of art never surp d,—besides various other items which could be 
ehumerated, it must be acknowledged, that in these days of cheapliterature, it is beyond 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 

*,." The great success of the lilustrated London News renders it n that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for r 


union, the Editor of this news: r has 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
| e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 
tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. 
THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
(Formerly Conductor to Dubois 4 Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


N.B.—AII Piano Fertes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action of 
climate. May 1l-tm. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
‘Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
| Jounts, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
| Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. 
| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 
| The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from a 
\severe Scrofulous disease. {It speaks for itself. 

Broox.yn, Nov. 25, 1842. 

Messrs. Sanps:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and deformed tor ite, | have not 
Ost my recollection; and never, while | exist,shali I cease to feel grateful for benefits 
conterred, through the use of your invaluable Sarsaparilia. | was attacked in the 
jyear 1528 with a scrofulous affection onthe end of my nuse, commencing with a amall 
red spot, attended with itching and burning sensations. This induced rupbing, and 
now commenced the ravages of a disease which progressed as joliows: the left nos- 
|tril was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it crossed the bridge of the nose, 
jand, seizing upon the right side, destroved the cartilage, bone and all the surrounding 
\parts, until, finally, the nose was entisely eaten off; the passage tor conveying tears 
from the eye to the nose obliterated, which caused a continua! flow of tears. The 
disease now seized upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, and my feelings 
land sufferings were such as can better be imagined than described. | am a native of 
|Nottingham, in England, and my caseisweil known there. The first Physicians in the 
|Kingdom prescribed for me, but with littie benefit. Atone time | was directed totake 
63 drops of the ** Tincture of lodine’’ three times a day, which | continued for six 
|months in succession. Atanothertime | applied Oil of Vitrio!l tothe paits. Afterthis 
jused a prescription of Sir Astley Cooper’s, but 21/1 proved in vain. | continued to grow 
'worse, and as a drowning man will Catch at a straw, | used every remedy | could hear 
jof that was considered applicable to my case, until | became disgusted withthe treat- 
|ment, and relinquished ali hope of ever getting well. 

Many pronounced the disease a Cancer, but Dr. M——, under whose treatment! was 
‘considered it Scrofulous Lupus, and this isthe name given it by medicalmen. Asa 
last resort | was recommended to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in 
April jast | sailed for America, and arrived here in the month of May. The disease 
‘continued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having oestroyed 
| the entire nose, and fast verging towards the !rontal bone, it seized upoa the upper jaw 
land surrounding parts. 

While crossing on the Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York,a gentleman was at- 
‘tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—** My friend, have you used the Sar 
‘saparilla!”’ Yes, replied 1, various kinds, and every thing else I could hear of; but, 
isaid ke, mean Sand’s Sarsaparilia!” No,lrepiied. ‘Then use it, for] believe it 
willcure you.” Being thus addressed by a stranger | was induced to make a trial of a 
\medicine he so highly recommended. 
| Ipurchased one bottie,which gave some relief, and wonderful to tell, after usi 
your Sarsaparilla less than two months, | feei within me well. The disease is sto 
in its ravages, all those racking and tormenting pains are gone, my food relishes, my 
digestion is good, and I sleep weil; and, under the biessing of Divine Providence, | at- 
tribute the result entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa)ilia. With desire that the afflict- 
jed may no longer delay, but use the right medicine end get cured. 
l remain, with feelings of lasting gratitude, 

THOMAS LLOYD, 


Your triend, 

Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. 
[State or New-York, On this 25th day of November, 1842, bebore me came Thos. 
| City of Brooklyn,ss. | Lloyd, and acknowledged tne truth of the foregoing paper, 
‘and that he executed the same. 

HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. 

| WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 
| NORWICH, CONN. 
Read the foliowing from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, who has long resided at the Falls. The 
‘facts are well known to al! the old residents in that part of the city. 

Messrs. A. B. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most gratefully do | embrace this opportunity for 
Lectin: to you the great relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsapariiia. J sha!) also 
|be happy, through you, to pudlish to ali who are afflicted, as I jately was, the account ot 
my unexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mine is a painful story, 
and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake of many who may be so 
surely relieved, | will briefly yet accurately state it. 
| Nineteen years ago Jast April a fit of sickness jeft me with an Erysipelas ern ption. 
Dropsica! collectionsimmediately took place over the entire suriace of my body, causing 
‘such an enlargement that it was necessary to add a naif yard to the size of my dresses 
‘around the waist. Next followed. upon my limbs, ulcers, painful beyond description. 
|For years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suffering was found 
lim pouring upon those parts cold water. From my limbs the pain extended over my 
\whole body. There was literaily for me no rest, by day or by night. Upon lying down 
these pains would shoot through my system, and compel me to arise, and, for hours to- 
\gether, walk the house, so that | was almost entirely deprived oi sleep. During this 
time the Erysipelas continued active, and the ulcers enlarged, and so deeply have 
| hese eaten, tnat for two api a half years they have been subject to bleeding. During 
| hese almost twenty years | have consulted many physicians. These have calied my 
\dtsease—as it was attended with an obstinate cough and a steady and activa pain in 
|my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they have been skilful practitioners, 
|they were only able to afford my case a partialand temporary relief. | had many other 
\difficulties too complicated to describe. | have aiso used many of the medicines that 
jnave been recommended as infallible cures for this disease, yet these ali failed, and I 
was most emphatically growing worse. In this critical condition, given up by triends, 
and expecting for myself, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of a 
kind Providence, furnished with your, to me, invaluable Sarsaparijia. A single bottle 
gave me an assurance of health, which for twenty years | had not once felt. Upon 
jtaking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve deys trom the 8th of Octo- 
jber, when I commenced taking your Sarsaparilla, | was able to enjoy sleep and rest, by 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect healtn. Besides, I was,in 
this short time, relieved from all those excruciating and unalieviated pains that had af- 
\dicted my days, as well as robbed me of my night’s repose. The ulcers upon my limbs 
are healed, the Erysipelas cured, and my size reduced nearly to my ‘ormer measure. 
Thus much dol feel it a privilege to testify to the efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilla. A thousand thanks, sirs, from one whose comiort and whose hope of fu- 
ture heaith are due, under God, to your instrumentality, And may the same Providence 
that directed me to your aid, make you the happy and honored instruments of blessing 
others, as diseased and despairing as your much relieved and very Dag friend, 
ASENATH M. PHILLIPS. 
New Lonpow, Co.,ss. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. 

Personally Pye the above-named Asenath M. Phillips, and made oath of the facts 
contained in the foregoing statement before me. 

RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 


. Justice of the Peace. 
Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillips, | certify thatthe above asserted facts 


are substantially true. 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 
Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, % A.B. & D. Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, 
Agents for the Proprietors by special appointment. 
rice $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's ee ee that 


OP The “ Illustrated London News” is and had 
, every Saturday, maybe of 


tn the United States and Canada, 
N.B.—Also all the back numbers. March 16-tf 
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BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND LONDON i 

{| 


WEEKLY PAPERS. 


A NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 
TELEGRAPH FLAGS, and SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIGNAL BUOK. 
TO THE COMMERCIAL, MERCa NTILE AND SHIPPING INTERESTS OF NEW 


TOGETHER WITH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS. bi 
i  YORK.— Lhe undersigued, having furnished above two thousand sets of Marine Telegraph 
FOR SALE AT THE EARLIEST MOMENT AT Flags with a designating vumber, and Signal Book, (incluaing the Government ves- 

sels of war and revenue cutters,) proposes to furnish the merchant vessels of New 


THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, ; re 

“i [York with full sets of his Telegraph Flags, a designating number and Signal Book, for 

No, 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. [J22-lim. (|firreen VoLars, for a set of thirteen flags in »umber, with the book of numerais as 

: — registered in numerica) and alphabeticai order; Ships, barques, brigs, schooners, sloops, 

OSEPH GILLOTT’S CKRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- pad steami-Vessels, possessing this semaphoric ara siguals, with a designating Tele. 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen liitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater igraph number, wiil be displayed upon the Tontine builaing in Wali-street, as received 

degree of strength than other tine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac-| from the Staten Island Telegraph station, upon their arrival in the outer harbor—all which 

ter. |/Will be duly recorded and reported by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office, 

The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this |\No, 67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph 

country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the, Flags and the Semaphoric Signal Book. 


Great Croton Aqueduct. ; 
The Dam at Croton River. 
aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


Hariem Kiver. 
View of the Jet at eo 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 

in Union Park, fe | 


We, the undersigned, marine surveyors, liaving examined the system of marine signals, 
or telegraph flags, together with the semaphoric signal book, compiled by Mr. Joun R. 
PaRKER, think them well adapted for communication at sea, and strongly recommend 
their use and adoption by owners of vessels, ship-masters, underwriters, and all others 
nterested in the commerce of our country. 

THOMAS H. MERRY, 
RUSSELL STURGES, 


SAMUEL CANDLER, 
JOSEPH TINKHAM, 


June 15. R. BRUMLEY. 


The low price at which tuese Peus are offered, combined with the quality and style,| 
must render them the most popular of any oflered to the American pubiic. 

JOSEPH GiILLOTT’S AMEKICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 

June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


Nv AGAZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK FASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS 


The establishment No. 418 Broadway, two doors above Canal Street, is now open 


and selling every variety of fashionable Bonnets, 


it is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ledies may be certain of finding an am- 


ple and varied supply of all the most fashionsble, beautiful, and durable straw hats, as 


HE RAILKOAD HUTEL, d6th St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville —THUMAS F. eronell well as those couposed’of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 


late of the Chatham Theatre, respecifully announces to his friends lis new location 
in Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekdays ana half houriy on Sundays. 
This Establishment wili be found one of the most suiabie znd convement stopping) 


as adopted there, to the Ladies of this, the real Metropolis of America. 


don, affords the means of introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soon 


May 4-3m* 


places en route to the AQUEDUUT,—that greatest of modern scientitic achievements,—| 
and which is within two minutes waik of the R, R. Hotel. 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, i7th Street, 4th Aveuue, (Union Square), N.Y., has aj 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most. 


Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters,' esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c.. 


Cakes, Ice Cream, ana every delicacy of the Season. 
Private Rooms ior Parties. 
An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 


a 


Ordets for Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouguets of choice. 
flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 


N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to Jay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


pcre Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 


TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) |jces- 


Ap. 20-tf. 


Corner of Nassau and Frankfort-sirects, fronting the Park and City Hall, N.Y. 
TS PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense! 


enlarged, refitted, and newly furnished it in a siyle that will bear comparison with) |} 


\O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respecifully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 


any Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers and others who) |Charles Nicholson. 


may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are laige and airy, and fitted with the best of! 


Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
Jan. 20-tf. 


beds and furniture ; the Refectory, in the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and/|Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. 


neat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from6am.tol2em. Onthe first 
floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reading! 
Room, which, together with the general conveniences of the Jiouse, make it a very desi-| 
rable stopping place for the man of business or leisure—it being in the vicinity of all the) 
Places of Amusemevt, and but a short distance trom the business portion of the city. The) 
charge for Lodgings has been reduced as well as the rate of retreshments. The attend-) 
ance is of the frstorder. While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage | 
heretofore bestowed on this House by a generous public, he hopes by unremittedexertious, 


M.TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) Ne 
e York. 
IP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
I> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 


strict attention to busivess, andthe wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 
same. Mar. )6-tf. 


The Blood is the Life of the Flesh.”—Houy Wait. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


HAT the blood is the life of the body, | presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say 


that it being the Sear of Lirg, it must also be the seato! disease. If disease be in} 
the blood, we should abstract the visease only, not the blood itself. Itis the mnpurities; 
which must be removed by Brandreth’s Pils to secure our health, in all states of the wea-, 
tu.er, in all situations, anc in all climates. The blood, like a good spirit, is always trying! 


to benefit the body by its struggles to expel impurities. Butit is not capable to effect its) y 
When the blood) |part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 


own purification at all times ; to do this it must often have assistance. 


| 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 

Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 

section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
\vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 

And it is betieved that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in allits interna) arrange- 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to Contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable: 


is loaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence inay be fatal, provi-||tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and gency ar 
ded the blood is not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Puls are }rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of 


used. 
No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for 


power of nature to effect the cure,even wheu aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take 


out the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im | 
mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old blood) 
must be there. It is at all times easier to eradicaie mercury from the system and restore) 
the mercurialized being to full healtn, than it is to effect the restoration of the man who) 
has repeatedly been bled. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists) 
the Brandreth’s Pills have to contend against. Let us tnerefore be wise, and when sick-! 


ness assails us, abstract the disease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, 
which bleeding does. 


Now, Brandreth’s Pills not only puiify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the, 
same time they make the quality better. They only take the worn out parts from the blood, | 


those which, it retained, would be a source of disease. The good effects which are de- 


rived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be felt tobe believed. ‘The seeds of decay can be) 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the Paincir.te or Lire—-THE BLoop—stiengthen- 
ed. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed) 


to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. 


Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. They are.| 
They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring,, 
that a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis-, 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, andthe medicine will give you full satisfac-) 


tion. 
When the Blood is in an unsound condition, itis as ready for infection, as land ploughed! 


and harrowed is to receive tlie allotted grain. ‘Those who are wise, will therefore com- 


mence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked) 


with sickness should do the same, 


Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe| 


sickness of the stemach, and. generally speaking, entirely prevent it. ‘The Brandreth 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life, they donot depress them. Females 


will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In| 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and, 


effectual remedy. 


There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally’ 


used by numerous ladies through theirconfinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of 
our first physicians whorecommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all othe: 
urgatives, and the Pills, being composedentirely of herbsor vegetable matter, purify the 
ood, and carry off the corrupt humors o yody, in, amanper so simple as to give every 
day ease and pleasure. 
The weak, the feeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, an the worst complaintsearerenMoved by perseverance without 
the expense of a physician. Adapted to al! circimstances and situations, they are the 
best medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
iveness, requiring uo change of diet, particular regimen, or Care against taking cold. 
All GENUINE BRANDKETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each 
box. Two on eachiabe]. Be carefu! of counterfeits. 
Sold at 25 ce eg box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, 24] Broadway, and also at 
his retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189¢ Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street, 
Brooklyn ; Lyman & Co., Montreal! ; Rigney & Co., Toronto. Mar. 16-4m. 


ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Messrs. VIGNES & GORDON would 
respectfully announce to their Friends and the Public, that their extensive and com- 
modious Hotel, the PERKINS HOUSE, has beea newly furnished throughout, and is now 
in every particular well calculated for the accommodation of Travellers and the Public 
oo For comfort, convenience, and location, it is not surpassed by any Hotel in 
city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that every 
effort will be used to have every delicacy on the Table, and their Wines, &c., will be 
“ound of the best quality. 
Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3m. 


they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory alseases) laud competent assistauts, and 


bleeding never vught to ve reserted to, for in nine cases out of teu it will take away, the) 


“WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 
L. J. Webster, A. L. Norton, Il. B. Wellman. 
Reference—G. Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. 


Aug, 26-tf. 


York. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
be is confident that in all cases, tnos® who honor him with 

their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 

their rooms, their treatment, or with hts Terms. 

The ** McGrecor House ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eestern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all Limes be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda- 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Utica, Nov. 1, 1543. JAMES McGREGOR. tMar. 9-tf. 


}QIMITH'S REVISED BOTANIC PHYSICIAN,—Containing a complete practice of 
Medicine, Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Chidren ; a description of about 
four hundred Medical Plants, Gums, with their medicalproperties ; (Pharmacy) a great 
many useful and favourite rect ipts ; Surgery is full, and tllustrated with many drawings , 
Physiology is so arranged that it is of vital importance to every person ; it is illustrated 
with many beautiful drawings. This is acomplete Famiy Book, as well as a Physician’s 
Guide and Library. it is just Issued from the Press, and is for sale by the Proprietor, 
Isaac Smith, M.D., No. 384 Broome-st., New York, at the low price of $6 single copy. A 
discount will be made to those that purchase to re-sell. My t. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No.1 North River, foot of 
Battery Place. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. IT. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 
Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of . D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
= Pe persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 
ay 11-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the fellowing 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 
Ships. | 


Masters. pave of Sebing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. i 


Liverpool. 
Cambridge, |W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16,Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
|Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. ]6Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
|Europe, |A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1/Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April16;Oct. 1, Feb. J, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6, May 16/Nov. J.¢Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their ¢abin accommo- 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
jnished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor... 


For freight or passage, apply to 
E GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
c. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N.Y., 


Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
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